








DOES YOUR 
CONSOLE COPIER 
HAVE THE GUTS TOM 
THESE DECISIONS ? 


@voeececcceeseceee®§ 


| Pick the paper size your- It even has the sense to turn 





self and the Sharp SF-9500 itself off when it runs out of 
decides what size the copy toner. Does yours? 


|| should be. Does your copier 
| have whatit takes to do that? 


+ A toteted 


Can it select paper from 4 separate trays? 





Can it tell a bad original from a good one? 


A lot of big copiers are all 





brawn and no brains. Not Does it automatically 
the new Sharp SF-9500 adjust for exposure? Copy 
console copier. 50 pages a minute? Carry 
Give it an original and it 2550 sheets all at once? The 
chooses the best paper Sharp SF-9500 does. 
size. Is your copier smart . ee eeret te 
enough to do that? ; : . Can it give you a choice of 4 colors? 







One last question. Do you 
know how much you could 
save your romney b 
choosing the Sharp SF-9500? 
Call 1-800-BE-SHARP or 
your local Sharp dealer for a 
price our competitors don’t 
have the guts to copy. 

Copiers, Audio, A/V Equipment, Banking Systems, 
Broadcast Cameras, Calculators, Cash Registers. 
Computers, Electronic Components, Electronic 


Typewriters, Facsimile, Medical Products, Microwave 
Ovens, Televisions, Vacuum Cleaners, Video Recorders. 





FROM SHARP MINDS ___ 


©1985 Sharp Electronics Corp 











great judge 
of telephone 
systems: 





Southern Bell 


Southern Bell is as tough a customer as they 


come. 

That's why when they bought ITT System 12* 
telephone equipment, it really said something 

It was the first sale of System 12 digital tech 
nology to a Bell Operating Company. A vitally 
important market. 

What will this innovative technology mean 
to Southern Bell? 

Well, for one thing they'll be able to add cus 
tom features, like special handling of 800 num 
bers, and city-wide Centrex, for direct outside 
dialing of each phone extension. 

But equally to the point, this is another vote 
of confidence for System 12, already a hit in 


21 countries around the world 

And that says something else. It says that the 
direction ITT is heading in is the right one 

You see, we've been streamlining our company 
lately. Concentrating our resources on what we 
see as Our greatest Opportunities 

Which means high technology products, like 
System 12, and other growing products and 
Services 

We see a big future for ourselves in products 
like these 

And we're glad Southern Bell agrees 

Want the latest on ITT Corporation? Phone 
toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously 
updated message. 


ITT 


It's a different world today. 








The end 





of the 
misspelled 
werd. 





Introducing the new Smith Corona typewriter with Spell-Right: 
It catches your mistake. Finds it. Erases it. Even helps you to spell it. 


Now, even if wrds, wrods, 
worrds or wo ords fail you, this 
typewriter won't. The new Smith 
Corona with Spell-Right diction- 
ary. It has an exclusive electronic 
correction system that actually 
detects mistakes before you do. Or 
better yet, before someone else 
does. Advanced, yes. But it’s 
simple as... 

Beep! You've just mis- 
spelled a werd. While you type, 
your spelling is constantly checked 
against a built-in electronic dic- 
tionary. You're warned with a beep 
the instant you misspell or mis- 
type a word. 

The Find feature zeros in 
on the mistake anywhere on the 
line. And if you’ve made several 
mistakes, it will find them, too! 

WordEraser™ lifts the 
whole word off. Just touch once for 
one word. Twice for two. You can 
even type in the new word 
while it erases the old. 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona 
65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840. Smith Corona is an operating group of SCM Corporation 


Spell-Right II even helps 
you spell it. Think of it as our un- 
abridged electronic dictionary 
with 50,000 words. Plus you can 
program in up to 300 of your own 
words. 

Simply access the List 
feature to look up the correct 
spelling of a word. It will appear 
on the display. 

You'll find these futuristic 
features, too: Automatic Relocate, 
Auto Return, Auto Centering, 


Express Backspace, and Automatic 


Underline. 

Plus Triple Pitch, Pro- 
grammable Margins and Tabs, and 
electronic end-of-page warning. 












It also has an editable memory 
which stores letters and memos 
like a word processor. 

With optional Messenger 
module this Smith Corona even 
becomes a 12 cps printer when 
you hook it up to your computer. 

The best feature of all is the 
price. This advanced portable 
is incredibly affordable. Which 
makes Spell-Right more than just 
a technological breakthrough. 

It makes Smith Corona CW *> 
the smartest type- J 9) 
writer you can buy. (wen 
SMITH 
CORON 


WERE WRITING THE FUTURE 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A crash program fails to clean 
up toxic wastes, and the dangers rise 


After five years of false starts and mismanagement, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has closed only six of the thousands of 
hazardous-chemical-waste disposal sites. The Superfund law ex- 
pires as House, Senate and President wrangle over how much more 
should be spent and who should pay the bill. » A look at three com- 


munities with toxic-waste problems. See ENVIRONMENT. 
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NATION: The U.S. hears Moscow’s 


long-awaited proposals for arms reductions 


After months of posturing, the Kremlin presents a self-serving 

but potentially promising plan. » Washington accuses the Soviets 
of developing their own Star Wars program. » A TIME interview 
with Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger. » Gorbachev cuts an 
energetic figure on his first trip abroad as Soviet leader. » An am- 


bitious prosecutor takes the Mafia to trial. 
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WORLD: Israel makes a daring 
raid on P.L.O. headquarters in Tunisia 


A bombing sortie destroys the Palestinians’ stronghold and kills 
60 people, bringing condemnation of Israel and the U.S. » Kid- 
napers in Beirut murder a Soviet diplomat. Other terrorists claim 
to have killed a U.S. hostage. » South Africa’s President Botha 
spells out concessions to the nation’s black majority. » Nicara- 
gua’s army appears to have the upper hand against the contras. 


62 

Economy & Business 
The U.S. develops a 

plan to defuse the debt 
bomb. » Takeover wars 
hit the supermarket. 

> Catholic bishops 
speak up for the poor 


96 
Computers 


Police across the U.S. 
are clamoring for auto- 
mated fingerprint iden- 
tification systems like 
the one that cracked 
the Night Stalker case. 
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Sport 

The playoffs, which 
usually upstage the 
World Series, will 
have to live up to 
the pennant races 
this year. 


98 
Books 


Always Coming Home 


describes a future world. 


> House gives architec- 
ture a new dimension, 
> E.B. White, a lumi- 
nous stylist, dies at 86. 


92 


Science 
Catastrophic fires 
following the impact 
of a comet or an as- 
teroid may have made 
it even worse for the 
dinosaurs. 


106 


Milestones 

AIDS ends the double 
life of Screen and TV 
Star Rock Hudson. 

> French Actress Si- 
mone Signoret loses her 
battle against cancer. 


94 


Health & Fitness 
Sulfites keep salad-bar 
fruits and vegetables 
tantalizingly bright, 
but they will soon be 
banned as dangerous. 
> Tattooed eyelids. 


108 

Music 

An operatic version of 
Maurice Sendak’s dark 
fantasy, Where the 
Wild Things Are, has a 
successful U.S. pre- 
miere in St. Paul. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 





f the cover of this week’s issue looks 
familiar, it is not because your 
imagination is playing tricks on you. 
Five years ago, TIME used an almost 
identical image to illustrate a cover 
story on the environmental dangers 
of toxic wastes. The decision to re- 
prise the earlier cover, an unprece- 
dented step for the magazine, was 
prompted by a heightened sense of 
urgency about the problem. Says 
Senior Writer Ed Magnuson, who 
wrote both covers: “Five years ago, 
our story raised national conscious- 
ness, and soon afterward Congress 
passed the Superfund to clean up tox- 
ic-waste sites. Now the Superfund law has expired, and renewal 
is snarled up in Washington.” 
The ghoulish scene depicted by James Marsh in 1980 has 





been slightly altered by the artist to account for the passage of 


time. The tide of pollution has edged higher and now threatens 
the victim’s eyes. Skyscrapers have risen in the background, two 
trees have yellowed, and the cattails near the shore have died. 
Explains Marsh: “We wanted to show that aboveground, things 
may look O.K., but underneath it’s death.” 

The staffers who visited toxic sites were struck by the some- 
times eerie nature of the newly created wastelands, Associate 
Editor Kurt Andersen was most impressed, and depressed, by 
Times Beach, Mo., which was evacuated in 1982-83 after being 





Cover illustrations, 1980 (left) and 1985 





contaminated by dioxin. Says Ander- 
sen: “Times Beach looks as if a neu- 
tron bomb hit it. Houses are stand- 
ing, windows are unbroken, some 
toys are still scattered around, but 
nobody walks in the streets.” 

Senior Correspondent Peter 
Stoler and Chicago Correspondent 
J. Madeleine Nash experienced a 
strong sense of déja vu as they updat- 
ed their 1980 reporting. Stoler was re- 
minded of John Brunner’s 1972 
science-fiction novel The Sheep Look 
Up, which described a world that was 
poisoning its air. “I thought it far- 
fetched,” recalls Stoler. “Now I won- 
der if Brunner shouldn't have been a bit more hysterical.” Nash, 
who traveled from the Stringfellow Acid Pits in California to 
Burnt Fly Bog in New Jersey, was particularly disheartened by 
the Lone Pine landfill in New Jersey. “I had to wear a pair of pro- 
tective boots,” she says. “Around me were sticky rivulets of toxic 
ooze. There was an acrid, unmistakable scent of solvent in the 
air.” Washington Correspondent John Yang, who covered the 
bureaucratic side of the story, concludes, “It is a terribly compli- 
cated technical problem, as well as one fraught with emotion, just 
the kind of situation that guarantees anger and frustration.” 
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If you want to 


QUIT 


for good... 
Your doctor can help 


4 out of 5 people fail. 

Fifty-six million Americans are smokers, and the majority of them want to quit. Thirty 
million Americans have tried... and failed. In fact, 4 out of 5 smokers who try to quit fail 
even short-term, and many of those who succeed short-term eventually return lo 
smoking 





Why is it so difficult to quit smoking. ..for good? 

There are three factors —social, psychological, and physical —that work together to con 
tinually reinforce the smoking habit. Social factors include the need to feel part of a peer 
group of smokers. Psychological factors include smoking cigarettes in stresstul situa 
tions. These two factors must be addressed for smoking cessation to be successful 
However, nicotine dependence is a third, often unrecognized factor that can undermine a 
smoker's willpower during attempts to quit 








Nicotine dependence is a powertul reinforcer of the smoking habit. 

The average smoker gets more than 120,000 “nicotine jolts” in a year, as nicotine travels 
to the brain within 7 seconds of a puff from a cigarette. Recent studies confirm that 
many smokers develop a physical dependence on the nicotine derived from smoking 
cigarettes. Because the body becomes accustomed to the effects of nicotine, smokers 
trying to quit often experience withdrawal symptoms. These include craving for tobacco, 
irritability, anxiety, difficulty concentrating, restlessness, headache, drowsiness, and gas- 
trointestinal disturbances 


How your doctor can help... 

Treatment programs are now available to help smokers who genuinely want to quit. Your 
doctor can advise you on ways to overcome the physical symptoms of smoking wilh- 
Grawal while dealing with your social and psychological motivations for smoking 


How 2 program can help... 

It you sincerely want to quit and are determined to succeed, you have to contront all 
three factors of the smoking habit. You shouldn't expect lo overcome your problem by 
dealing with only one factor. Your doctor can help you with all three factors by providing 
you with medication to overcome nicotine withdrawal, materials that address the social 
and psychological aspects of smoking, and valuable counseling and follow-up. Your 
doctor will determine what treatment is right for you 


Your doctor is the key. 
Merrell Dow has conducted research in the field of smoking cessation and is providing 
support to health professionals to increase their effectiveness in helping patients who 
really want to quil for good achieve smoking cessation 

It you want to quit smoking, your chances are now better than ever before. See your 
doctor Follow your doctor's advice. Once you start a quitting program, check back with 
your doctor to keep him or her informed of your progress. Patients who follow a pro- 
gram for 3 months are much more successful than those who follow one for shorter 
periods of lime 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


© 1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc 
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DRESSING for 
OBJECTIVES 
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If you've ever been complimented on 
being “well dressed,” don’t be too quick to 
smile. To truly deserve the term “classic,” 
business apparel should call attention 

to the wearer, not itself. 

A well-tailored suit quietly, almost si- 
lently, conveys your priorities. Substance 
over style. Thought before action. 

Over the years, Jos. A. Bank Clothiers 
has been defining and refining the very 
essence of traditional clothing. And paying 
close attention to details. It begins with 
the selection of premium fabrics. And 
carries over to careful tailoring details that 
reflect the highest standards of the craft. 

You can see the results. In the close, 
easy hug of collar to neck. The supple roll 
of the lapel. The “memory” and spring of 
the fabric. 


J°S.A. Bank Clothiers 


Manufacturers and Merchants of Fine Traditional Clothing for Men and Women 


Stores in Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham (AL), Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, Memphis, Nashville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, and Washington D.C. 


©1985 Jos. A. Bank Clothier 


The essence of classic clothing. 






Since Jos. A. Bank is the manufacturer 
as well as the merchant, nobody comes 
between you and savings of 20% to 30% 
in season. 

Trust Jos. A. Bank to lavish care on all 
the little details that add up to under- 
stated elegance. 

Shown, our own-make 100% wool wor- 
sted suit for men, $245. Our 100% lambs- 
wool tick weave suit for women, $185. 

For 88-page catalog, mail the coupon below or call 
(30D) 837-1700. 





[ Jos. A. Bank Clothiers, 109 Market Place, Dept. BOE, 

| Baltimore, MD 21202 | 
Please send me your full-color catalog. Enclosed 

| ts $1 for a one-year subscription | 

| Name | 

l —————— = | 
City 2 State Zip : 

l = a 

















It takes some people years 
to realize this is what they really 
wanted in the first place. 


At Bang & Olufsen, we've 
always felt that a music system 
should be three things: aesthetically 
pleasing, technologically innovative, 
and easy to use 

Pictured here is the 
Beosystem” 5000 music system 
When you look at it, you can see 
why so many of our pieces of equip- 
ment are on display in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York 

You'll find that each of 
the components is a technological 
masterpiece as well 

Che receiver is unique in 
that it has a special circuit designed 
to seek and lock into an AM or FM 
signal, despite variations in signal 
strength. So you'll hear your lavorite 
station more clearly than ever before. 

The turntable has a tangen- 
tial tracking system. We designed 
this so you can play records without 
distortion Rrntpeches it touches 
the record so lightly, it minimizes 
wear and tear and actually helps 
preserve a record collection 

The cassette deck has the 
HX Professional circuitry as well as 
the Dolby* B and C noise reduction 
systems. So you can record and play 
a tape with sound quality that rivals 
a compact disc 

And now that laser dis« 
technology has reached our stan- 
dards, the Beosystem 5000 has a 
compact disc player that offers the 
cleanest, clearest sound yet 

In keeping with our philos- 
ophy of making things easy to 
use, you can control any of the four 








components, and even go from one For example, you can pro- You can audition the 

to the other. with the touch ofa gram it to record your favorite radio Beosystem 5000 at any Bang & 

single button on the remote Master station when you're not at home Olufsen dealer 

Control Panel. From anywhere in Or you can have music greet Like many of our customers, 

your room ; you when you get there you too may end up saying, “Why 
[here are many other ways As a matter of fact, the did I wait so long 

the Beosystem 5000 fits neatly into Beosystem 5000 will store up to Ban & Olufsen 

the way you live eleven separate commands ge Preeeher 


For the dealer nearest you call toll free 1-800-821-7700 ask for ext. 318 











GIVE HERA DIAMOND THAT BURNS WITH A FIRE AS RARE AS SHEIS. 


Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of nature’s rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 

Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Unique in all the world, possessing 
four vital qualities that set it apart 


forever. They are called the 4C%: Cut, 


Color, Clarity and Carat weight. It 
is the 4@ characteristics that deter 
mine the value of a diamond—and 
to an astonishing degree the beauty 
and value of your jewelry—no mat 
ter what the design. 


Your jeweler is the expert where 


diamonds are concerned. His know! 
edge can help make the acquisition 


of a quality diamond of a carat or 


more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it should be. 

Give her a quality diamond 
of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and beautiful gift Like the 
woman you love 

A diamond is forever 





A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 











DEWAR’S PROFILE: 














DEBORAH MOLBURG 


HOME: Juneau, Alaska. 

AGE: 39. “Really.” 

PROFESSION: Sled dog racer and trainer. 

HOBBY: Salmon fishing. * fe — pny 2 sy 

competition is the occasio 

But we all have to share port 2 

LAST BOOK READ: Old Possum’s Book of 

Practical Cats, T. S. Eliot. 

LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Putting to- 

pethers a team of dogs to run in the 1986 World 

hampionship. “If you want to win, start early.” 

WHY I DO WHAT I DO: “When I entered my 

first race in 1957, I lost.” 

QUOTE: “To understand true appreciation, 

try feeding 80 dogs at once.” 

PROFILE: Tenacious, not easil impressed. 
“When your birthday is April Fool's day you 

learn very quickly to be ready for anything? 

HER SCOTCH: Dewar's® “White Label!” 

“After 3 days and 60 miles of yelling ‘mush; 

nothing tastes better.” 
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SATS CO., BOX 1189, RADIO CITY STATION, NY, NY. 10101 





















OR YOU 
CAN BURY 
YOUR HEAD 





pis 
Anyone who really cares what’s going on in the world wants to 
watch the people who work together to report it best. People like 
Ted Koppel, Peter Jennings and Barbara Walters. 
They’re all uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 





YOU'VE ALWAYS HAD 
NOW YOU CAN HAVE AN 





A LOT OF COMPETITION. 
UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 
































Amiga makes telecommunica 
tions fast, easy and colorful 


4 Nobody ever said it was going to be 


easy. But it just got easier. Now, there's 
Amiga™ The first and only computer 
to give you a creative edge. 

Amiga makes you look better, 
sound better, work faster and more 
productively. If can be your number 
cruncher, filing system, audio-visual 
department, A pee designer, print 
shop and faithful workhorse. 

You can't buy a personal computer 
at any price that has all of Amiga’s 
features. Nor can you find one that's 
easier to use. Amiga lets you point at 
symbols instead of learning compii- 
cated commands. 

Amiga is friendly, but its a power- 
house, too. It has twice the memory of 
Macintosh™ or IBM® PC. If costs less 
than either of them and can do every- 
thing they can do, better, because 
Amiga is more creative. 

No other personal computer gives 
you over 4,000 colors, stereo sound 
and incredible dimension. Imagine 
the advantage of preparing business 
presentations with color graphics 
and sophisticated animation right on 
your computer. 

Need to make creative use of your 
time? Amiga can do as many as four 
or five things at once in separate win- 
dows on the screen. Not just display 
them. Work on them. No other per- 
sonal computer can. 







Amiga will print the cover memo 
while you'te working on a spread- 
sheet. And there's probably enough 
power left over to receive a phone 
message Or a stock quote over a 
modem at the same time. 

Amiga is IBM-compatible, too. A 
simple piece of software teaches 
Amiga to emulate the IBM operating 
system, sO you Can run most IBM pro- 
grams. You'll have instant access to 
the largest library of business soft- 
ware in the world, including favorites 
like Lotus® 1,23 and dBase® 

And since Amiga is the last com- 
puter you'll want to buy, it was only 
fair to make it endlessly expandable 
and adaptable. You can plug in print- 
ers (almost any kind), joysticks, your 
video recorder, video camera, 
modems, musical keyboards, draw- 
ing pads, extra disk drives. You can 
even expand the memory fo a whop- 
ping 8 megabytes. 

Amiga will talk to you, read back 
What you write, answer your phone 
and compose music like a profes- 
sional synthesizer. It can add new 
creativity to your life and bring new 
life to everything you create. 

See an Authorized Amiga Dealer 
near you. Now that Amiga is here, 
the question isn’t whether you can 
afford a computer, it is whether you 
s can afford to wait. 


f vi» a Amiga by Commodore 
A 
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AMIGA GIVES YOU A CREATIVE EDGE. 














tion of Chinese society. Deng and his 


Reform in China 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations to TIME for its en- 
lightening analysis of China’s moderniza- 
tion [WORLD, Sept. 23] and for informing 
the public about what is potentially the 
world’s largest political, social and eco- 
nomic reformation. We should encourage 
economic cooperation with China for the 
simple reason that unless it succumbs to 
one of the pitfalls you reported, it may be 
the Japan of the 21st century. 

David P. Lang 
St. Paul 


The possible implications of the Chi- 
nese adoption of capitalism worry me. I 
think the addition of nearly a billion con- 
sumers in the next century would ravage 
an already vanishing world resource base, 
not to mention the effects on the planet’s 
air and water pollution. It makes one 
question whether economic development 
in terms of increased consumption of ma- 
terial goods is a good thing 

John Mosby Elfrank 
New York City 


To this overseas Chinese, the pace of 
Leader Deng Xiaoping’s reform program 
seems to be too fast for the overall condi- 
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protégés are launching reform at various 
levels. But where are their blueprints, and 
what are their goals? Chef Deng concocts 
his own recipe for economic change. It is 
not authentic Chinese but an American- 
Chinese mixture. It is uncertain what 
kind of future there will be for China. 
Jen-hu Hsu 
Tucson 


As a businessman who has just re- 
turned from China, I found your article 
conveyed the great sense of accomplish- 
ment that the country has experienced in 





| 





| terpiece. I felt as though I were sitting at 





the past few years. But I feel it will take 

generations for the Chinese to produce 

and use technology as we do in the West. 
Robert Gordon Ille 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gorbachev Speaks 
Your interview with Mikhail Gorba- 
chev [SPECIAL REPORT, Sept. 9] is a mas- 


the table with you, getting fairly straight 

answers, and not just from a puppet. He is 

right about the terrible finality of our situ- 

ation. The danger is that we will discount 
truth as propaganda even when it is not. 

Edward V. Stein 

San Anselmo, Calif. 


Although the rhetoric from Moscow is 
slicker now and the leaders more “down- 
home,” there is no evidence of heartfelt or 
intellectual change in Soviet ideology. Be- 
hind all that glitter and the fagade of con- 
cern about an impending nuclear holo- 
caust, the Soviet position still smacks of 
patronization and the continued lie. We 
can do business with the Soviets, but only 
if U.S. negotiators realize that while the 
Great Bear has changed the color of its 
coat, the menace it personifies is no less a 
threat today than it was 25 years ago. 

Mary P. Boni 
Bensalem, Pa. 
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| General Secretary Gorbachev comes 

across as a man of action who truly wants 

to free the Soviet economy from the 
shackles of the arms race. 

Ben Rabinowitz 

Providence 


You gave the Soviet leader a splendid 
chance to demonstrate the constructive 
retaliation he proposes. When do you 
think we can expect to see reported in 
Pravda an interview with President Rea- 
gan as open and accurate as the one TIME 
just published? 





Clifford A. Hoien 
Sacramento 


For the most part, Gorbachev's re- 
marks contained the usual exhortations 
we hear from the U.S.S.R. Certainly his 
style and charisma are refreshing, but 
they should not be confused with a change 
in Soviet policy. 

Mary Ruth Brady 
Elkhart, Ind. 


AIDS Alarm 


I do not send my son out of the house 
when he is sick with flu or measles. Why 
should the parents described in your arti- 
cle [NATION, Sept. 23] want to send their 
youngsters with AIDS to school? Are these 
children up to going to class? Do they feel 
like running, jumping and playing when 
they are ill? My opinion is this: you do not 








let your child go to school with the mea- 

sles, so keep him at home if he has AIDS. 
After all, he is sick. 

Terry De La O 

San Pablo, Calif. 


There seems to be little chance that 
any children will contract AIDS from sick 
schoolmates. On the other hand, it is al- 
most certain that a great many will learn 
ignorance, selfishness, prejudice and irra- 
tionality—from their parents. 

John C. McLucas 
Baltimore 


Until we can be certain of the incuba- 
tion time, modes of transmission, period 
of communicability and other parameters 
of the natural history of AIDS, how can 
anyone know how careful is careful 
enough? Since this ailment carries a death 
sentence, prevention and containment re- 
main our only defenses How then is it 
possible to be too conservative? 

Dennis W. Broersma 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


The STOP AIDS DISCRIMINATION bill- 
board you showed in a photograph is in 
Los Angeles, not Burbank. It was put up 
to remind Angelenos that it is now illegal 
to discriminate against people with AIDS 
or an AIDS-related condition in the city of 
Los Angeles, and the city stands ready to 
assist legally any person who has either 
been discriminated against or is being 


threatened with discrimination. This 
landmark legislation was passed by the 
city council both to protect people with 
AIDS and to counter unjustified fear and 
hysteria. It is our belief that a sick person 
should not have to be at the mercy of 
someone else’s ignorance, bigotry or fear. 
Joel Wachs 
Councilman 
Los Angeles 


Cheap at the Price 

Upon reading your article on Ameri- 
ca’s nuclear-defense Triad [NATION, 
Sept. 23], I was impressed to discover that 
TIME had managed to chop $180 million 
off the cost of each B-1B bomber; instead 
of a price of $200 million, you reported 
one of only $20 million. 


Keith Gamboa 
Kensington, Md. 
TIME regrets the error. 
General Grant Remembered 


TIME is to be congratulated on ac- 
knowledging the 100th anniversary of 
Ulysses S. Grant’s passing with such a 
first-rate article [ESSAY, Sept. 16]. He will 
always remain an authentic American 
hero for me. Your remembrance of him 
gives renewed hope to those of us who are 
still struggling with our own mediocrity. 

James N. Kimball 
Salt Lake City 
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Letters 


I thought your Essay on Grant was 
| rather harsh. After all, he did achieve mil- 
| 


























































itary greatness and served two terms in 
the White House. Having reached the 
peak of his ascendancy, where is a man to 
go, especially one who, as you describe 
him, considered himself to be a verb and 
not a personal pronoun? 
| Stephen Pasztor 
Littleton, Colo. 


When I was a contestant on the You 
Bet Your Life TV program years ago, I 
hoped that Groucho Marx would ask me 

4 his famous question, “Who is buried in 

Grant’s Tomb?” because I had never 
heard anyone give him the correct answer. 

Unfortunately, he didn’t ask me that ques- 

tion, so I was unable to respond that Gen- 

eral Ulysses S. Grant and his wife Julia are 
both buried in Grant's Tomb. 

Charles A. Bausback 

La Crescenta, Calif. 
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Rising Insurance Rates 

Your story on escalating insurance 
premiums [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Sept 
x 16] notes that Ralph Nader and Robert 
+ ieee Hunter, president of the National Insur- 
" : ance Consumer Organization, have asked 
: the Justice Department to investigate 
whether the insurance industry is illegally 
avoiding providing coverage for some 
‘ businesses. The foreboding theory of these 
two men, that there is an insurance “boy- 
cott,” reeks of bogeymen and werewolves 
howling at the moon. The truth is, com- 
mercial liability markets are closing down 
largely because the industry can no longer 
pay the price of a court system awash in 
lawsuits and endless awards. Courts tend 
to view the insurance industry as a bot- 
tomless fountain of award money. In this 
climate, every American business is vul- 
nerable to ruinous lawsuits that set prece- 
dents for even more suits that insurance 
must pay for. How can the insurance in- 
dustry possibly offer coverage in markets 
where the courts have made doing busi- 

= ness almost certain financial suicide? 
William G. Bailey, President 
National Association of Professional 
Insurance Agents 
Alexandria, Va. 





anew 





Too often juries grant million-dollar 
awards to plaintiffs in so-called deep- 
pocket lawsuits. Apparently the juries fig- 
ure Big Business, doctors and local govern- 
ments can foot the bill for their generosity. 
Now it looks as if those same juries, and 
many innocent citizens, will pay for these 
huge cash giveaways in the form of higher 
prices, taxes and insurance rates. 

Kathryn Bold 
Escondido, Calif. 
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~~ = > to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
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Rolls-Royce. Simply the best motor car in the world. 


Chicago Northbrook Hinsdale 
Loeber Importers Steve Foley Cadillac Continental Motors, Inc. 
(312) 944-0500 (6)PAR Sern tet) (6) PA pb Es bbb) 


For information, contact your local authorized dealer or the national Rolls-Royce office (1-800-851-8576). © Rolls-Royce Motors, Inc. 1985. 
The names “Rolls-Royce” and “Silver Spur” and the mascot, badge, and radiator grille are registered trademarks, as are the Bentley name, mascot, and badge. 
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out the Russians. 





Take a peek behind the iron cur- 
tain at what life in the Soviet Union 
is really like. TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
introduces you to the people who, 
for better or worse, ell the US.S.R. 
their home. 

This isn’t the story of our oppo- 
nents at the nuclear arms talks. But 
of the members of over 100 differ- 
ent ethnic groups at work and at play. 

You'll meet artists, athletes, 
farmers, and railroad workers. The 
elite and the masses. All doing 
whatever they have to to try to get 
a piece of the good life. 

TiME-LIFE BOOKS gives you a 
behind the scenes look at how, 
through hard work and an active 
black market, three quarters of all 
Soviet families own refrigerators, 
two thirds have washing machines, ! 
and nearly all have television sets. ! 

A trip to Russia 
could never bring 
you this close to 
the Russians. 
You'll shop with 
them. Sit at their 
dinner ta- 
bles. Find 
out what’s 
in their 


THE SOVIET UNION 









hearts, and on their minds. 

As an introduction to LIBRARY 
OF NATIONS, you're invited to view 
The Soviet Union for 10 days free. 
Keep it and pay only $12.95 ($15.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling. 

You can then meet the people 
of other nations, such as Japan, 
Germany, and China. Books come 
about every other month, always 
with the free trial. Keep only the 
books you want. Cancel anytime. 
If you decide not to keep The 
Soviet Union return it with no 
further obligation. 

Mail the coupon below today. 
And start getting to know the Rus- 
sians who aren’t making headlines. 
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Explore the Soviet Union 
for IO days free. 


Yes, please send me The Soviet Union as my introduc- 
tion to the LIBRARY OF NATIONS series. I agree to the 
terms described in this ad. D3AAH4 


Name 





Address_ __ ——= 
City 
State or 
Province 


Price subject to change 


LIBRARY OF NATIONS 
An insiders view of the world. 


© 1985, Time-Life Books Inc. Time & Life Bldg. Chicago, IL 60611 
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Zip or 7 
Postal Code 


All orders subject to approval 















SOME OF USARE MORE 
php THAN OTHERS OF US, 

.--BUT NONE OF US ARe MORE 
CFFECTIVE THAN ALL OF US I! 











October 16 
To learn how you can help, contact: 
National Committee for World Food Day ry 
1001 22nd Street, N.W. © Washington, D.C. 20437 © 202-653-2404 
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HOW TO READ A HOSPITAL 





AU hospitals are 
not created 
equal 

One way to evaluate a hos- 
pital is to see if it belongs to 
a family of hospitals. Such 
systems can set very high 
standards. And see that 
they are maintained. 


hoose while 

you have a 
choice 
The time to check out a hos- 
pital is before you check into 
one. That's why Evangelical 
Health Systems invites you 
to visit any of its hospitals 
listed below. 
EHS is the largest 
health care system 
in metropolitan 
Chicago. Most 
of its hospitals 
offer tours. 
All will set up 
a personal visit if you tele- 
phone for an appointment. 


if ice to 
your friends 


You'd be surprised how ac- 
curate the experiences of 
friends can be. If they’ve 
been to an EHS hospital, 
they might tell you about 
Primary Nursing. 


Primary Nursing means 
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If you don’t have a doctor, 
call the EHS hospital near- 
est you. Each has a fast, ex- 
pert referral service that 
can put you in touch with a 
doctor matched to your 
needs. 


you have your very own 
registered nurse 24 
hours a day. One for 
each shift. No aides. 
No LPNs. 


alk to your 
doctor 
More than 1,200 doc- 
tors have practicing 
privileges within the 
EHS family of hospi- 
tals. If you expect 

a hospitalization in 
the near future, ask 
your doctor for his 
opinion. 


From the beginning EHS, 
a-not-for-profit sys- 
tem, has based its phi- 
losophy on treating 
the whole per- 
son—medically, 
emotionally 
and spiritually. 
Social service 
experts are al- 


Let our family care 
for your family. 






ways available to help with 
family problems. Pastoral 
care of your choice is avail- 
able around the clock. 
| Sys Family 
Health Manager 
In keeping with our mission 
of total care, EHS is offering 
you a free Family Health 
Manager for organizing 
your family’s health mat- 
ters—from insurance poli- 


cies to immunization rec- 
ords. 


But supplies are limited, so 
order yours today. 





Mail to: 


Department TM-2 
Evangelical 
Health Systems 
2025 Windsor Drive 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 


Please send me your free 








Family Health Manager. 
Address. 

City. 

State. Zip. 





Supplies are limited so write 
soon. Please allow three weeks 
for delivery 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Evangelical 
Health Systems 
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Christ Hospital 

Oak Lawn 

(312) 425-8000 

Good Samaritan Hospital 
Downers Grove 

(312) 963-5900 


Good Shepherd Hospital Physicians Office Buildings 


Barrington Barrington (3) 

(312) 381-9600 Downers Grove 

Bethany Hospital Oak Park 

Chicago Extended Care Facilities 

(312) 265-7700 DeKalb 

Woodlawn Hospital Geneva 

Chicas iti St. Charles 

(312) 752-3300 Wholistic Health Center 
Oak Lawn 


Evangelical School of Nursing 
Oak Lawn 





Retirement Complexes 
Barrington 

Downers Grove (2) 
Evergreen Park 

Family Care Network Offices 
Barrington 

Downers Grove 

Oak Lawn 

Palos Park 

River Forest 


© 1985, Evangelical Health Systems 











he launch went well. The 

space shuttle Discovery lifted 
off with a jolt and rapid rat-a-tat- 
tatting blast, then some roll and 
yaw and another jolt. The solid- 
rocket boosters fell away, and the 
shuttle climbed up out of the at- 
mosphere. Soon the mission com- 
| mander and pilot saw the earth’s 
curved horizon before them in 
the orbiter’s front window. The 
crew, dead serious now in the 
early moments of the flight, pro- 
ceeded in efficient monotones 
through checklists, opening and 
closing switches, scanning the 
warning lights on the cockpit 
panels, coordinating with mis- 
sion control. Fourteen minutes 
into the flight, Houston relayed a 
message of congratulations from 
the President, written in robust 
Rose Garden prose. 

Then the flight grew livelier. 
Things went wrong by the alphabet. The 
RCS (reaction control system) locked in the 
firing position. The GPC (general purpose 
computer) went down. Fire broke out in 
the APB (aft payload bay). Mission Com- 
mander Larry Cerier of Chicago and Pilot 
Bill Parker of Friendswood, Texas, 
worked out the problems coolly. The right 
stuff. They even got a little cocky. They be- 
gan to try out banter over the radio in the 
style of deadpan macho that astronauts af- 
fect. When the fire started, Parker took 
emergency steps (activating switches to 
spray the area with a chemical fire retar- 
dant) and offered a nonchalant little witti- 
cism: “Uh, that’s a roger, Houston .. . We 
have standby marshmallows on board.” 
The mission calmed down and Command- 
er Cerier improvised in low-key astronau- 
tical style: “It’s a pretty view from up here 
... Looks like Miami's going to have a nas- 
ty shower, Houston.” 

Collective fantasy play is fas- 
cinating. Four-year-olds display 
a genius for it, but their parents 
usually have trouble managing 
the suspension of disbelief. The 
adults flying the shuttle mission 
at the U.S. Space Camp in 
Huntsville, Ala., however, gave 
themselves up to an absorbing 
hallucination of adventure: Wal- 
ter Mitty in zero gravity. Most of 
them fell into their roles with 
amazing and rather endearing 
conviction. They put on powder 
blue NASA flight suits and duck- 
billed hats with gold braid on 
them. They threw themselves 
into training. When it came time 
for their shuttle missions, they 
imitated precisely the cadences 











Preparing for launch: “We have standby marshmallows” 








American Scene 





| so many times on television beaming in 
| from their weightless heroes. “That's af- 

firmative,”” one camper would say, all 
| business, laconic: “You are a go for nomi- 
nal de-orbit burn.” They caught just right 
the astronaut’s modulations of stoical un- 
derstatement and occasional jubilant gee 
whiz. “We're bringin’ this bird home!” the 
commander of one mission cried when he 
was go for re-entry. 

The Space Camp is part of the Ala- 
bama Space and Rocket Center in Hunts- 
ville, a showcase with museum, theater 
and “rocket park” that Wernher Von 
Braun developed in 1970 in connection 
with NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Center 
nearby. The camp has been open for sever- 
al summers to young people ages ten to 16. 
Now for the first time, it is open to adults. 
They can come to the camp, at a cost of 
$350 each, to spend three days hearing lec- 





and vocabularies they had heard Monitoring the flight: “We're bringing this bird home” 











In Alabama: The Right Stuff 


tures on space flight, getting a 
sampling of astronaut training 
and flying missions in the camp’s 
simulated space shuttle. 

The first group of adult 
campers, 38 of them, included a 
minister, an oral surgeon, two 
pathologists from Massachusetts 
General Hospital, an Ohio 
housewife, several dentists, a 
handful of amateur pilots and a 
dozen notable paunches. The 
campers joked a lot about being 
kids who never grew up. They 
spoke wistfully of how they had 
always wanted to be astronauts— 
“and this is the closest I'll ever 
come to it.” Jerry Hill, director of 
marketing and sales for a compa- 
ny in Georgia, came with his wife 
Joanne Warger-Hill, a flight-at- 
tendant supervisor for Delta Air 
Lines. They feel a patriotic fervor 
about the space program. “We 
know that America is No. 1 in space,” 
said Jerry. “It shows what Americans like 
to do, which is to be a leader openly and 
aggressively.” Said Joanne: “It is taking a 
challenge, attacking the future.” 

The camp offered the adults a choice 
of staying at local motels or in the dormi- 
tories that the children use at the camp. 
All the adults chose to stay in the dormi- 
tories—large rooms filled with bunk beds. 
They shook their heads a little ruefully in 
the morning about the symphonic snor- 
ing. “Oh, well,” said one, “it’s like the 
Army.” Except that no one bothered to 
make his bed. 

The campers were kept awake much 
of the first night by the noise of a film 
crew moving heavy equipment on the 
floor above. The movie people were fin- 
ishing the shooting of a movie called 
Space Camp, scheduled for release next 
spring. It is an adventure about a 
group of kids from the space 
camp who wind up on a real 
shuttle mission and have to make 
their way back to earth from 
space. 

The food was not wonderful 
either, but overall the complaints 
were insignificant compared with 
the pleasures of mastering the 
Five Degrees of Freedom Chair (a 
contraption used in training for 
extra-vehicular activity) and the 
MMU (the manned maneuvering 
unit, a chair on the end of a long 
boom, also used in training for 
work outside the spacecraft). 

On the first day, the campers 
took a general information test 
that would determine the roles 
they would play in the shuttle 
missions thai were the culmina- 
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It will be a new design. All that 
has been will be the beginning. The 
engine will be larger. Aerodynamic 
advantages will be taken. The front 
will be lower for less wind resistance. 
And for greater driver visibility. The 
overall height will be reduced. There 
will be more ee 
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The body will be rigid and solid. 
The car will be stable. A unique and 
compact suspension inspired by race 
cars will help hold the car to the road. 
The handling will be outstanding. > 
While the ride will be comfortable and 
quiet. There will be two body styles. 
Sedan and i 
AS wpa es 





















‘The new Honda Accord LXi 
Sedan. It’s the first ever front-wheel 
drive car with double wishbone 
suspension on all four wheels. It rides 
smoothly and comfortably over city 
streets and highways. It handles like 
an absolute joy. Every convenience 
has been considered. 




















‘The new Honda Accord LXi 
Hatchback. Its sleek low look is more 
than styling. It’s a vastly improved 
aerodynamic shape. Air flows cleanly 
over the car. Inside, you will find it’s 
quiet and comfortable. ‘There are no 
comparisons to the new Accord. They 
haven't been made yet. 
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tion of the weekend. Then they listened as 
Konrad Dannenberg, one of Von Braun's 
old rocketeers from the Peenemiinde 
days, paced a stage and lectured on the 
physics of what he calls “pro-pul-zhun.” 
An emphatic man who looks like Victor 
Borge without the smile, Dannenberg 
spoke dispassionately about the “perfor- 
mance” of the V-2 rocket, which was one 
of Von Braun’s creations during World 
War II. In the audience among the camp- 
ers, Raymond Lobjois listened with a look 
of astonished recollection. “When I was a 
boy in Rheims,” Lobjois said later at 
lunch, “I remember that just at dusk, ev- 
ery night, the Germans would send the V- 
2 rockets over, heading for England. But 
we were terrified. We knew that they of- | 
ten fell short. | remember their noise ex- 
actly.” And here Lobjois pursed his lips 
and made a hum of satanic resonance | 
through his nasal passages. 





Lo came to the U.S, as an immi- 
grant in 1960 and eventually opened 
two bakeries in Los Angeles. He has al- 
pre Alpha 610. Sleek, sophisticated ways loved things American, and espe- 
styling, MiPiceillicemcciaiceiiiane lite! cially the space program. During his sec- 


porta ility for the home and office ond shuttle mission of the weekend, 
4 Lobjois was given the job of communica- 


Available as Alpha 620C with built-in tions officer. As the crew and mission 
Centronics computer interface. From the control listened on the headphones, Lob- 
company that matches your personal and . ~ jois’ creamy French accent came over the 
business style beautifully. 1985 Royo! podects air, offering commentary on the flight, ca- 
ressing the NASA jargon. Maurice Cheva- 
lier as Chuck Yeager. The more charac- 
teristic accent of the weekend belonged to 
Alabama, one camp official lecturing ear- 
nestly on space “mah-jools.” 

The shuttle missions were tightly or- 
chestrated, with half the team working in 
mission control and the other half aboard 
the shuttle simulator. Those in the shuttle 
flew the craft, performed scientific experi- 
ments (one had to take a sample of his own 
blood and test it for glucose), and went out- 
side to complete extra-vehicular tasks us- 
ing the Five Degrees of Freedom Chairs 
and the MMU, The counselors agree that 
the adults were more serious and profes- 
sional about their tasks than the kids are. 

The last afternoon of the camp, Astro- 
naut William Pogue, who was in space for 
84 days aboard Skylab during the 1970s, 
came to deliver a sort of commencement 
address. One might think that a man that 
long in space might remember some of 
the enchantments and wonder of it. Pogue 
does, of course. But he is also the author of 
a book called How Do You Go to the Bath- 
room in Space? Pogue, an earthy man, told 
the campers that weightlessness makes 
your face look funny and your stomach 
feel awful. It is also a pain to take a show- 
er up there, he testified. 

But for the campers, the romance re- 
mained intact. Allen Garber, a 31-year-old 
paramedic from Boulder, went through the 
weekend with a look of bruised wonder in 
his eyes. “When I was a kid,” he said, “I 








My daughter Jill has never been one for quiet birthdays 
So | gave her an FTD Birthday Party® Bouquet. The 





flowers, party favors and horn make it a birthday party \ } thought I could become an astronaut.” 
full of surprises. And only your FTD® Florist has it. Naa Then he added sadly, “As I got older, I be- 
a ar ees came more realistic.” By Lance Morrow 
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Mim! Min! Good! 
Like you've never. FRe- 
had it before. 4 
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The Peace Corps: 
Alive and well at 25 


This fall, the Peace Corps embarks on a year-long 
celebration to mark its 25th birthday. There’s to be a 
special series of symposiums all over the country in 
honor of the occasion. The topic will be the U.S. 
partnership with the developing world. 

But to us, the real celebration lies in the continued 
vigor of the Peace Corps itself—about 6,000 volun- 
teers of all ages, serving in some 60 countries to 
help people help themselves. 

We’re proud of the Peace Corps and the Mobil 
employees who have served in it. And delighted to 
say, simply, congratulations. And keep up the good 
work. (For information on the Peace Corps, call 
800-424-8580, Ext. 293.) 
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Just try our Chicken Noodle. ° ; Y/ 
It has lots of all-white meat chicken, eee 
lots of firm egg noodles and no CAHN no mmcmounes Nowenmcou mowers SCE 


preservatives. 

And to make Mm M'm Good™ even better, there's Chicken 
Rice, Onion, Onion Mushroom, Cheddar Cheese, and Noodle Soup, 
with tempting recipes in every box. 

More homemade taste from the good cooks at Campbell. 


“Each one a potential office? GEE!” 


(No.GTE) 


Now, with GTE Mobilnet cellular phone 
service, your car can be turned into a highly 
productive office. 

While you're crawling along, instead of 
talking to yourself, you can be talking to a 
business prospect. Or a business associate. Or 
your secretary. Or whomever. 

The point is, you can be doing business 
instead of wasting time. In fact, a number of 
sales reps told us it made them substantially 
more productive, 


Also, many of the business-phone features — 
you have in your office, you can now havein — 
your car. Like call forwarding, call waiting, 
three-way conferencing. 

And GTE Mobilnet isn’t just a car phone. 
It’s a car phone system backed by over 100 


you can always on it. 
Time was, when car phones were s 
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Call 1-800-GEE-NO-GTE ie 
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A Mix of Hope and Hokum 


Gorbachev's arms-control plan could yield fruit, but beware the fine print 


Ss For months the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union had been pos- 
turing about arms control 
in high-visibility pronounce- 
ments to journalists and gov- 
ernment leaders and in vari- 

ous public forums. There was talk just 

about everywhere, it seemed, except at the 
bargaining table in Geneva. At times the 
propagandizing appeared to be aimed less 
at reducing the arsenals of nuclear weap- 
ons than at jockeying for public support 
Last week, however, the battleground 
finally shifted. Victor Karpov, the chief 
Soviet arms negotiator, sat down at the 





Reagan in Cincinnati: welcoming a change in the Soviet position 


banquet-size table in the Botanic Build- 
ing, the drab headquarters of the U.S 
arms-control delegation across from Ge- 
neva’s tidy botanical gardens, and began 
reading slowly from a lengthy document. 
For half an hour the Soviet negotiator 
droned on, speaking in the argot of nucle- 
ar weaponry. His monologue was techni- 
cal and arcane, yet it was immensely im- 
portant. At the least, it promised to 
deliver arms control from the realm of 
rhetoric to the real business of negotiated 
give-and-take over numbers and weap- 
ons. After months of stonewalling at the 
talks that began in Geneva in March, the 
Kremlin had at last presented a specific 
offer, one foreshadowed by Kremlin 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev in a letter 


26 


to President Reagan a few days earlier 

The prospect of serious bargaining, 
however, did nothing to halt the war of 
words. On a highly publicized visit to 
France, Gorbachev played the familiar 
Soviet game of trying to divide the West- 
ern alliance. He offered to cut side deals 
for weapons reductions with Britain and 
France and unilaterally declared reduc- 
tions on Soviet missiles aimed at Europe. 
In a speech to French legislators, he 
called on the Europeans to help halt what 
he called “the infernal train” of the arms 
race. Gorbachev's exchanges with French 
leaders and reporters, heavily played on 


YM YNYIC 





the nightly news in the U.S. as well as in 
Europe, were watched closely as a kind of 
dress rehearsal for his November summit 
with Reagan 

As portrayed by the Soviets, the pro- 
posal they offered in Geneva appeared 
breathtakingly simple. It called for noth- 
ing less than a 50% reduction in nuclear 
arms capable of hitting the territory of 
each superpower. But the actual details, 
while encouraging in some ways, were in- 
tricate and studded with traps. For those 
who hold out hope for a comprehensive 
arms-control agreement, there was some 
good news: Moscow’s plan offers a signifi- 
cant reduction in the weapons that Wash- 
ington considers most threatening, war- 
heads deployed atop land-based strategic 


missiles. There was some bad news too 
the Soviet method of counting weapons so 
distorts strategic realities that it is simply 
unacceptable to the U.S. Equally an 
anathema to the Reagan Administration 
is the continued Soviet insistence that the 
US. abandon its Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, commonly known as Star Wars 
Arms-control naysayers within the 
Administration scrambled to portray the 
Soviet offer as a non-starter. Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger said that 


“when you start out with an asymmetrical 
situation and you propose equal reduc- 
tions, it still leaves the gap” (see interview) 





Gorbachev in Paris: trying to divide the Western alliance 


Still, President Reagan appeared to 
welcome the Soviet proposal, sounding 
even a bit more optimistic than some of his 
advisers. “Everything they are saying rep- 
resents a change in their position,” the 
President declared expansively to report- 
ers at an impromptu press conference held 
in a soap factory near Cincinnati, where 
he had flown last week as part of his lonely 
crusade on behalf of tax reform. The Presi- 
dent, in fact, has seemed somewhat more 
detached than usual from the details of 
foreign policy while making repeated for- 
ays on behalf ofa tax plan most people ap- 
pear to have forgotten. He also found him- 
self slightly out of step with his advisers on 
Israel’s attack last week on P.L.O. head- 
quarters in Tunisia. After initially char- 





acterizing the reprisal raid as 
“legitimate,” he later sent 
“condolences” to the Tunisian 
government. 

After presenting his plan, 
Karpov, in an unusual ges- 
ture, welcomed reporters to 
the Soviet delegation’s spa- 
cious Geneva headquarters 
with some pointed banter. 
The Kremlin’s offer “is bal- 
anced,” the Soviet negotiator 
proclaimed, ‘as balanced as I 
am, standing on both my 
feet.” He insisted that the So- 
viets were doing their part to 
ensure the success of the up- 
coming Geneva summit, but 
the U.S. had been “dragging 
its feet from the very start” on 
arms control. Quipped Kar- 
pov in the kind of Western 
cliché that seems to spill ef- 
fortlessly from publicity-con- 
scious Soviet diplomats these 
days: “It takes two to tango.” 
His American counterpart, 
Max Kampelman, said the 
US. was “hopeful” that the 
proposal would provide the 
basis for “serious negotia- 
tion.” But, he added, “it is im- 
portant to pay close attention 
to the fine print.” 

In one critical area, the 
proposal tabled by the Soviets 
last week goes a long way to- 
ward meeting U.S. demands. 
It would significantly reduce 
the total number of warheads 
on intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs), which have 
always formed the backbone 
of the Soviet Union’s offensive 
capacity. The Soviets now 
have 6,400 such warheads, 
while the U.S. has 2,125. Mos- 
cow’s new formula, TIME 
Washington Bureau Chief 
Strobe Talbott learned, would 
allow each of the superpowers 3 















































no more than 3,600 ICBM war- 
heads. More specifically, the 
Soviet proposal would limit 
what Moscow calls “nuclear 
charges” (bombs, cruise mis- 
siles and ballistic-missile war- 
heads) to 6,000 per side. No more than 
60% of that figure, or 3,600, would be al- 
lowed on any one category of weapons 
system, such as ICBMs. In 1982 Reagan 
had proposed that each side be allowed 
2,500 ICBM warheads. 

The concessions are significant be- 
cause the Reagan Administration has 
long feared that the Soviets’ land-based 
forces give them the capacity to launch a 
pre-emptive attack. The Kremlin’s 3-to-1 
edge in ICBM warheads—which because 
of their size, speed and accuracy are 
called “prompt hard-target killers” or 
“silo busters’—could conceivably wipe 
out American land-based missiles in a 
first strike, making it hard for Washing- 
ton to retaliate. Though many U.S. sub- 
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Soviet Negotiator Karpov in Geneva 
















As some American experts see it, the Soviet plan has one 
potentially useful feature: it would narrow Moscow's 
large advantage in warheads carried by land-based, long- 
range missiles (ICBMs). One major drawback: Moscow 
proposes to cut delivery systems (missiles and bombers), 
but in toting up the numbers involved, it insists on 
coon “forward-based systems” deployed in 


weapons. Moscow’s rationale is that the shorter- 
range American weapons can hit the U.S.S.R., but its 
own versions of such weapons are targeted on Europe 
and cannot reach the U.S. 






Soviet proposal 
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“It takes two to tango.” 








marine- and bomber-based 
warheads would survive, most 
of these weapons are too slow 
or inaccurate to be effective 
against the Soviets’ super- 
hardened military targets. In 
this grisly war-game scenario, 
an American President's only 
options would be to surrender 
or use his remaining weapons 
in a suicide attack on the “soft 
targets” of Soviet cities, know- 
ing that the Kremlin could re- 
taliate by destroying Ameri- 
can ones. 

The Soviets also implicitly 
offered concessions involving 
the power of rockets used to 
launch warheads. In the argot 
of nuclear weapons, this pow- 
er is known as throw weight, 
the ability to hurl a payload. 
The Soviets now have about 
5.7 million kilograms of ballis- 
tic-missile throw weight, 
while the U.S. has a mere 2 
million kilograms. The Soviet 
proposal offered last week 
would reduce the Kremlin's 
throw weight to no more than 
3 million kilograms, accord- 
ing to an analysis for TIME by 
Ted Warner, an arms-control 
expert at the Rand Corp. 

Arms-control hard-liners 
have long insisted that Mos- 
cow’s reluctance to lower 
throw weight has been one of 
the most serious impediments 
to arms control. Reductions of 
throw weight would lessen the 
risk of a dreaded phenomenon 
known as breakout, the capac- 
ity of one side suddenly to in- 
crease its offensive force and 
intimidate the enemy. The is- 
sue will become an important 
factor as the U.S. gradually 
moves away from a_land- 
based ICBM force made up of 
multiple-warhead missiles in 
underground fixed silos (like 
the Minuteman) and relies 
more on mobile single-war- 
head missiles (the proposed 
Midgetman). Such weapons 
would be vulnerable to a bar- 
rage of enemy warheads, and very high 
levels of throw weight translate into an in- 
creased ability to conduct barrage attacks. 

The Soviets did not budge, however, 
on their opposition to Star Wars. In fact, 
the formal Soviet proposal appeared to 
retreat from Gorbachev's suggestion to 
TIME last month that the Kremlin might 
at least agree to permit “fundamental” re- 
search on space-based defense systems. 
The Soviet proposal stipulates a prohibi- 
tion on “development (including scientific 
research) of space strike weapons.” In Ge- 
neva, Karpov did leave a little maneuver- 
ing room by stating, with studied ambigu- 
ity, that “we're not against basic 
research—we never were. We are against 
research that leads to the creation of 
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space strike weapons.” If the Soviets insist 
on a narrow definition of research, an 
arms deal could be aborted. Speaking to 
reporters last week in Cincinnati, Reagan 
refused to “retreat from research” on SDI. 
Asked if he would stand firm on testing 
components for Star Wars, he replied, 
“That goes along with research.” 

The President was just as adamant 
with his advisers in private. A National 
Security Council meeting called to consid- 
er the Soviet proposal last week turned 
into “a pep rally for SDI,” according to one 
participant. While the White House did 
not absolutely rule out the idea of negoti- 
ating over Star Wars, the meeting dis- 
couraged in-house arms-control advo- 
cates hoping to trade off U.S. advances in 
missile defense for Soviet reductions in of- 
fensive weapons. 

The other major pitfall in the Soviet 
plan, from the US. perspective, is the 
method of counting offensive weapons. 





The Soviets propose a 50% reduction in 
all “relevant” systems, those that can 
reach the other superpower’s territory. 
But they count the “relevant” systems 
very differently from the U.S.—and in a 
way that is blatantly unfair. 

The Soviets climbed on an old and fa- 
miliar hobbyhorse by insisting that 
American intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF) capable of hitting the Soviet 
Union be counted—and accordingly lim- 
ited—as ‘strategic’ weapons. All Ameri- 
can Pershing II missiles in West Ger- 
many and Tomahawk ground-launched 
cruise missiles in Western Europe, plus 
many carrier-based and land-based tacti- 
cal aircraft in Europe and Asia, would be 
counted as strategic. Soviet medium- 
range bombers, on the other hand, would 
not be counted, nor would the Kremlin’s 
intermediate-range missiles, most notably 
the triple-warhead SS-20, even though 
they could wipe out Western Europe. By 


adding up virtually all “forward-based” 
US. nuclear weapons while at the same 
time refusing to count Soviet weapons ca- 
pable of hitting Europe or Asia, the Sovi- 
ets would be stacking the deck against the 
US. before cutting it (see chart). 

The Soviets also continued their old 
practice of counting warheads delivered 
from bombers in the same manner as 
those launched on missiles. The U.S. has 
argued that bomber weapons (gravity 
bombs, air-launched cruise missiles and 
short-range attack missiles) should be 
treated more leniently, since bombers 
take longer to reach their targets and are 
vulnerable to enemy antiaircraft defenses. 
The US. argues that the bombers are thus 
not first-strike weapons. 

Fearful of U.S. high tech, the Soviets 
would ban all long-range cruise missiles. 
This would force the Pentagon to cancel 
its program to outfit B-52s with such 
weapons, stop the U.S. from deploying 
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Soviet Star Wars 


W hy not curtail the U.S. Strategic Defense Initiative, bet- 
ter known as Star Wars, if that would mean a deal with 
the Soviet Union to reduce nuclear weapons? The Reagan 
Administration last week began a strenuous effort to explain 
why it is reluctant to do so: because the Soviets began mis- 
sile-defense research long before the U.S. did, and may have 
a large lead. 

In a major speech to the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia and an interview with 
TIME, Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger stressed that Moscow 
is “very far along” in missile-de- 
fense R. and D. President Reagan, 
in impromptu comments to the 
press on Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev's criticism of SDI, ven- 
tured the surprising estimate that 
“the Soviet Union is about ten years 
ahead of us in developing a defen- 
sive system.” To buttress such argu- 
ments, the Pentagon and State De- 
partment jointly released a 27-page 
pamphlet summing up what Wash- 
ington knows about the Kremlin’s 
version of Star Wars. Briefing jour- 
nalists on the report, Defense Intelligence Agency Specialist 
James McCrery asserted that “for a long time” the Soviets 
“have been devoting very heavy resources” to developing all 
the technologies now involved in SDI. 

Administration officials indicate that the Kremlin dur- 
ing the past decade has spent ten times as much as the U.S. 
on “strategic defense.” But that estimate lumps in antisatel- 
lite weapons, an existing missile-defense system around 
Moscow, radar, and even programs such as air and civil de- 
fense that the U.S. has made little or no attempt to match. 

Concerning the technologies specifically involved in Star 
Wars, the booklet concludes that the Soviet effort “represents a 
far greater investment of plant space, capital and manpower” 
than the American SDI. It provides only one partial budgetary 
comparison: Soviet efforts to develop laser beams as warhead- 
killing weapons “would cost roughly $1 billion per year [to du- 
plicate] in the U.S.” That would be about triple the $340 million 











McCrery pinpointing radar installations 


the US. spent on SspDI laser development in fiscal 1985. 

The booklet does present some tantalizing, and disturb- 
ing, tidbits of more specific information. Samples: 
> As early as 1978 the Soviets developed a prototype of the 
gigantic mirrors that would be needed to aim laser beams at 
missiles or warheads. 
>» The U.SS.R. has progressed so far on particle beams, an- 
other kind of potential missile-zapping ray, that “much” of 
what the U.S. knows “is based on Soviet work conducted in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s.” (The knowledge was gleaned 
not from espionage, Pentagon sources say, but from pub- 
lished reports of Soviet research.) 
> As early as the 1960s, Moscow 
f had developed an experimental 
“gun” designed to shoot chunks of 

metal at speeds high enough to de- 
= stroy missiles by sheer impact. The 
US. now has similar “rail guns,” 
but they were not developed until 
the 1980s. 

While few people doubt that the 
Soviets have an aggressive program 
comparable to SDI and have scored 
impressive advances in basic tech- 
nology, some critics—even within 
the Pentagon—point out that trans- 
lating those achievements into bat- 
tle-ready equipment is a very long 
step. Air Force Secretary Verne Orr told Congress last spring 
that the Soviets have “no identifiable lead” in applying basic 
research in directed energy, such as laser and particle beams, 
to actual defensive weaponry. 

The booklet estimates that several types of potential So- 
viet missile-killing weapons could be ready for deployment 
by the middle or late 1990s or after the year 2000. That does 
not differ greatly from the optimistic timetable for deploying 
comparable elements of an American Star Wars defense. 
The booklet also rather grudgingly concedes that in one vi- 
tal area of Star Wars gear—sensors to detect missiles and 
warheads across thousands of miles of space, as well as com- 
puters to aim lasers, particle beams or whatever—‘technol- 
ogies ... are currently more highly developed in the West 
than in the Soviet Union.” But the Kremlin is trying to catch 
up, it warns, in part by illegally obtaining sophisticated 
American equipment. 
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long-range ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles in Europe, and bar development of 
long-range sea-launched cruise missiles. 
Such a prohibition would rescind a con- 
cession that the Soviets had made at the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks in 1983. 


nder the Soviet proposal, the de- 
velopment of any new strategic 
weapon would be banned or se- 
verely restricted. The worst-case 
interpretation of the provision would for- 
bid the two new American land-based 
ICBMs—the MX and Midgetman—as well 
as a new Trident II submarine-launched 
missile that has a hard-target kill capaci- 
ty. Yet it would somehow permit inclu- 
sion of the two new Soviet ICBMs, the SS- 
24 and SS-25, which are roughly the 
equivalent of the MX and Midgetman. 
Gorbachev's importunings to the Eu- 
ropeans in Paris further muddy the picture. 
Rather than offer to trade Soviet missiles 
aimed at Europe for U.S. “Euromissiles” 
aimed at the Soviet Union, Gorbachev last 








week offered to negotiate separately with 
Britain and France. He suggested that the 
Kremlin might slash the number of weap- 
ons targeted at Europe in return for cuts in 
the British and French nuclear arsenals, 
which have not been counted in talks be- 
tween the superpowers. As a sweetener, 
Gorbachev made a tantalizing but rather 
fuzzy and perhaps deceptive offer to reduce 
the number of SS-20s in range of Europe to 
243, the same number the Soviets deployed 
before NATO began installing U.S. missiles 
at the end of 1983. (NATO claims the cur- 
rent total of Soviet SS-20s is 441.) The con- 
cession was aimed particularly at the 
Dutch, who had announced that they 
would install 48 U.S. cruise missiles only if 
the Soviets had more than 378 missiles 
aimed at Europe as of Nov. |. 

Both France and Britain swiftly and 
emphatically rejected Gorbachev's effort 
to cul a separate deal. Still, the US. did 
not bolster Western solidarity by bungling 
a call for a pre-summit meeting of seven 
Western powers in New York City this 


month. French President Frangois Mit- 
terrand, who had not been consulted, felt 
compelled to rebuff Reagan’s invitation. 
The Belgians and Dutch were irked that 
they had not been invited. Secretary of 
State George Shultz tried to pacify them 
by offering to go to Brussels for a pre-sum- 
mit parley. 

The road to the summit, now six weeks 
away, is likely to follow two paths. Both 
sides will continue to court world opinion 
with public diplomacy. At the same time, 
the Soviet proposal offers them an opening 
to begin the hard, detailed work of private 
diplomacy. The task is daunting: to re- 
shape, by mutual agreement, their swollen 
and still growing nuclear arsenals to reduce 
the risk that they may one day be used. 
Nothing specific may be accomplished by 
the time Reagan and Gorbachev meet next 
month. Even so, there now appears to be at 
least the possibility of a major arms-control 
agreement before the end of Reagan's 
term. —-By Evan Thomas. Reported by James O. 
Jackson/ Paris and Strobe Talbott/Washington 











“They Want a Monopoly” 


Star Wars, arms control, the military budget. Name the 
subject and the Pentagon's response is to stress its responsibil- 
ity to counter actual and potential Soviet threats. Over coffee 
with editors of TIME last week, Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger expounded on that view in detail. Excerpts: 


On the Soviet Star Wars program. They spend at least as 
much on defense as they do on offense; we think a little more. 
We know that they have not only done a 
lot of research, but done some testing and 
development in the use of lasers for the 
destruction of missiles, and we have not. I 
think they want to maintain a monopoly. 
[Soviet Leader Mikhail} Gorbachev said 
almost as much in Paris. He said we have 
quite enough arms competition on the 
ground, and we do not want to have it in 
space. The President is aware that it could 
be destabilizing if you give one side a 
shield that the other could not penetrate, 
and therefore that side would be safe to 
launch a war behind it. He has said that if 
we find that we can do this, before we de- 
ploy we would share it with the world. 
What kind of world would it be if the So- 
viets get this without the slightest inten- 
tion of sharing it with anybody? 


On the American SDI. We are making 














On the U.S.S.R.’s arms-reduction offer presented last 
week in Geneva. There is finally a Soviet proposal. There has 
not been one for a long time, and so I think that is encourag- 
ing. But a great concern that I always had is that when you 
start out with an asymmetrical situation and you propose 
equal reductions, it still leaves the gap. Our proposals were 
sharp reductions that brought us down to parity. I do not 
think this Soviet proposal would do that. The other thing 
that I think is of concern is the composition of it. They would 
count everything, no matter where it was, that might hit the 
Soviet Union. They would not draw any distinction between 

, aerial bombs and missiles. In order to get 
the reductions, we would be brought down 
very far below the number of their war- 
heads. There is a limitation on range of 
cruise missiles that we would find very 
disadvantageous. Finally, I personally 
think what they intend is no new systems 
deployment permitted. The Soviets hav- 
ing deployed their new systems, this 
would prevent us from going ahead with 
the small [Midgetman] missile, the MX, 
the “Stealth” [bomber]. 


On the U.S. military budget. Everything in 
the Soviet Union is quite literally decided 
by four, five, six, seven men in the Krem- 
lin. They do not have worries about wheth- 
er the individual citizen is happy. It is very 
much more difficult in our society to sus- 
tain the military effort. In Congress at the 
moment there are more people interested 





much greater progress than we anticipat- Weinberger: “obdurate” on SDI 


ed. The barriers we saw to progress are 

crumbling. For one thing, we are making very great progress 
with being able to focus and project laser beams through 
conditions that used to distort them in the atmosphere. One 
reason this is expensive is that we are pursuing about five dif- 
ferent methods of trying to destroy missiles outside the atmo- 
sphere. We are not working down one path and giving that 
up if it does not work. I think if the Soviets see that we are 
obdurate and not going to, as the President has said many 
times, take away this hope from the world, then maybe they 
will regroup and decide how much they want a reduction in 
offensive systems and perhaps come back with that. 


in getting the deficit down than people 
worried about the fact that military budget 
cuts increase the risk. A great many people are trying to freeze 
the defense budget to almost 1990. I do not think that is possi- 
ble. You cannot allow these [deficit] considerations to be de- 
terminative. The defense budget has to be determined by the 
size of the threat. And the size of the threat is going up; it has 
not diminished at all. I think we have made a very substantial 
improvement in U.S. readiness. The problem is that it is very 
easy to lose the effects of that if you give up or do not do nearly 
enough. Then you defer maintenance again, and you do not 
modernize even though the Soviets are generations ahead of us 
in some systems. 
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Gorbachev's “Charm Offensive” 





He invokes De Gaulle and hears tough human rights questions 










called it Operation Seduc- 
tion. Officials in the govern- 
ment of French President 
Frangois Mitterrand referred 
to it as a “charm offensive.” 
In Washington, a Reagan Administration 
official huffily described the four-day 
visit to France last week as “more Gucci 
diplomacy.” 

Whatever it was called, Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's first foray to the 
West since he became General 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party last March was freighted 
with a variety of expectations. But 
in addition to the matters of policy 
raised in his travels, one important 
question for many Kremlinologists 
was whether Gorbachev would 
continue to display the skills of 
salesmanship that have won him a 
reputation as the Great Soviet 
Communicator. 

The answer seemed to be both 
yes and no. As Gorbachev and his 
elegant wife Raisa boarded a blue- 
and-white Aeroflot [I-62 jetliner 
for the return voyage to Moscow 
last Saturday, the Soviet leader 
could not claim any great victory 
on substance. On the public rela- 
tions front, Gorbachev had also 
experienced some of the perils of 
the open, Western-style image 
making that he and his Kremlin 
advisers are striving to cultivate. 
Even so, he projected himself as an 
impressive, energetic figure whose 
pursuit of traditional Soviet goals is at 
least as dogged as that of any of his prede- 
cessors. Said a French foreign policy spe- 
cialist: “What it confirms about Gorba- 
chev is his ability and his political sense, 
but also his traditionalism in ultimately 
defending Soviet interests.” 

Gorbachev's choice of France for his 
first official trip to the West was shrewd. 
Under Mitterrand, the country has con- 
tinued to demonstrate its long-standing 
status as the most independent-minded of 
the Western allies. The Socialist President 
has publicly taken issue with Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), 
better known as Star Wars. There is also a 
historic precedent for special ties between 
Paris and Moscow, nurtured by the late 
Charles de Gaulle and continued by his 
successors aS a means of enhancing 
France's role in world affairs. 

On the other hand, Mitterrand could 
hardly be described as a pushover for So- 
viet blandishments. After taking office in 


1981, he suspended the frequent Franco- | 


Soviet summit meetings that had been, as 
a Mitterrand adviser put it, a “liturgical 
institution” of détente. On a visit to 


The French daily Le Monde | 





Moscow last year, Mitterrand took the 
ailing Kremlin leadership of the day to 
task for its treatment of Nobel Laureate 
Andrei Sakharov, Moreover, the public 
mood in France these days is viscerally 
anti-Soviet. Said a French official: “Now- 
adays,. everybody is repelled by the Sovi- 
ets, who have discredited themselves in so 
many ways.” 


Gorbachev and Mitterrand at Orly Airport 





No pushover for Soviet blandishments. 
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Gorbachev's latest image-making ef- 

| fort began the day before his arrival in 
France. The General Secretary took part 
in an extraordinary hour-long interview 
with three French questioners, which was 
broadcast in both the Soviet Union and 
France. The session revealed little that 
was new. In a 20-minute opening state- 
ment, Gorbachev, who cut a sober, dark- | 
suited figure while seated behind an or- 
nate Louis XV-style writing table in the 
Grand Kremlin Palace, struck the broad 
themes of his upcoming trip. He lauded 
recent Soviet arms-control initiatives and 
declared that “we are ready for other rad- 
_ ical decisions.” He even invoked 
= De Gaulle as a source of inspira- 
« tion. Said Gorbachev: “Ours is a 
2 Gaullist approach. We must live in | 
+ the same house.” 
At first Gorbachev did not 
)= flinch when his interviewers began 
‘asking questions about human 
rights in the Soviet Union. Asked 
about the right of Soviet Jews to 
emigrate, he responded blandly 
that Jews enjoy more “political 
and other rights” in the U.S.S.R. 
than in any other country. The ex- 
ceptions to Soviet emigration poli- 
cy are limited, he asserted, to peo- 
ple who “know state secrets.” 
Challenged about the fate of Soviet 
Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky, 
imprisoned since 1978, Gorbachev 
declared that the man had 
“breached our laws and was sen- 
tenced by court for that.”” But Gor- 
bachev flushed and swallowed 
hard when Interviewer Yves | 
Mourousi asked whether it is true 
that there are 4 million political 
prisoners in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet leader called the question 
“absurd, that recalls the propa- 
ganda of [Josef] Goebbels,” the Nazi 
minister. 

Soviet television, remarkably, did not 
censor any of the prickly questions and 
answers from its domestic broadcast. 
That may have been a signal, however, 
that Gorbachev intends to be as tough as 
his predecessors on human rights issues. 
Despite its audience of 7 million, Gorba- 
chev’s interview ran second in the French 
ratings to a showing of The Burned Barns, 
a film starring Alain Delon and the late 
Simone Signoret (see MILESTONES). 

By the time Gorbachev's jetliner 
touched down at Paris’ Orly Airport, any 
damage to his composure was long forgot- 
ten. After the General Secretary and his 
wife strode down the gangway onto the 
red carpet, they were greeted by President 
Mitterrand. Gorbachev reviewed an hon- 
or guard, then sped off for the center of 
Paris in a 20-car cavalcade surrounded by 
50 motorcycle police. Along his way, the 
Champs Elysées had been decked out 
with red hammer-and-sickle flags beside 
the French Tricolor. 

For all the pomp and circumstance, it 





seemed that some of the sizzle had gone 
<a} 
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out of Gorbachev's celebrated style. From 
the moment of his airport appearance, the 
General Secretary seemed faintly sub- 
dued. Unlike some of the off-the-cuff 
speeches that he has delivered at home, 
his remarks in Paris often had a formulaic 
quality, as if written by committee 

The source of that impression was not 
hard to locate. Along with his energetic 
new Foreign Minister, Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, Gorbachev was followed closely by 
aides who have been writing speeches for 
Kremlin leaders for nearly 20 years 
Among them were scholarly, multilingual 
Andrei Alexandrov-Agentov, a foreign 
policy adviser since 1966, and rubicund 
Leonid Zamyatin, head of the Soviet Cen- 





tral Committee's international informa- 
tion department since 1978. Zamyatin in 
particular appeared to confirm that there 
was a conscious attempt to temper the 
General! Secretary's ebullience. He soon 
quoted his boss to the effect that “there is 
no Gorbachev style. Therefore, there can 
be no new style of leadership.” 

Old or new, there were plenty of op- 
portunities for Gorbachev to ply his for- 
eign policy wares. At the presidential 
Elysée Palace, he was once again wel- 
comed by Mitterrand; then the two men 
slipped into a second-floor salon for a 
two-hour 15-minute get-acquainted ses- 
sion. By and large, their talks were a 
broad examination of the East-West cli- 
mate, and especially of the balance of 
conventional and nuclear military forces 
in Europe. Both men mentioned Reagan’s 
Strategic Defense Initiative. Mitterrand, 
who has expressed reservations about the 
US. program, carefully avoided any re- 
marks that could make it appear he was 
siding with Gorbachev 

Eventually Gorbachev retired to the 
nearby Marigny Palace to change for a 
slate dinner. When the Soviet First Cou- 
ple returned to the Elysée, Mitterrand 
and Gorbachev staged a public reprise of 
several elements of their private chat. Af- 








ter a meal of oyster soup, sole a /a Diep- 
poise, saddle of lamb Provengale and iced 
nougat, Mitterrand urged both superpow- 
ers to find a “reasonable compromise” in 
Geneva next month. Calling Franco-So- 
viet cooperation a “fundamental element 
of our foreign policy,” the French Presi- 
dent reiterated his country’s opposition to 
space weapons, without mentioning SDI. 
Gorbachev's reply artfully established 
his ease with French culture. Once again 
he saluted General De Gaulle, this time 
along with Victor Hugo and Antoine de | 
St. Exupeéry (“We are all passengers on | 
the same boat, which is earth”). Then 
Gorbachev lambasted any “attempt to 
transfer military rivalry into space, as if | 
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Sliding into the driver's seat at Peugeot 


there wasn’t enough of it on earth.” Final- 
ly, he added, “If those who push this mat- 
ter insist on continuing their dangerous 
course of action, the world will find itself 
facing hard times.” 

Next day the Soviet leader faced a few 
hard times himself as he encountered 
some of the risks of p.r., Western-style 
For the morning’s first public event, Gor- 
bachev traveled to the Arc de Triomphe 
for a wreath-laying at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. As the 28-car motor- 


cade moved up the Champs Elysées, the 





General Secretary raised his hand and 
gave an occasional wave out of the win- 
dow of his armor-plated Peugeot 604 lim- 
ousine. There were precious few people to 
wave back. For blocks along the route, | 
only a few of the insatiably curious leaned 
against police barricades. 

At the Arc de Triomphe, another mi- | 
nor embarrassment waited. Amid a group 
of Tricolor-waving veterans who attended 
the memorial ceremony, a member of a 
Jewish veterans association raised a flag 
emblazoned with the Star of David in sup- 
port of Soviet Jews. The protester was 
gently but firmly hustled away. At a fol- 


| low-up reception in the capital’s imposing 


city hall, Paris Mayor Jacques Chirac told 


“Vist - “ = 


With Wife Raisa, right, at an opera performance at Versailles 


Gorbachev that “French public opinion 
would appreciate it” if the Soviet Union 
made a “gesture” in favor of Jews who 
wished to leave the country. | 

Then it was the turn of French Pre- 
mier Laurent Fabius. After an hour-long 
chat with Gorbachev, Fabius recounted 
that he had handed the Soviet leader a list 
of ten pending human rights cases that 
are of special interest to the Mitterrand 
government. Said Fabius: “We had a very 
live conversation.” Gorbachev's response 
came during the speech to the National 
Assembly in which he called for separate 
nuclear arms negotiations with Britain 
and France. “The Soviet Union attaches 
the most serious importance to ensuring 
human rights,” he declared. But he added 





| that “it is only necessary to free this prob- 


lem from hypocrisy and speculation.” Af- 
ter the speech, Gorbachev strolled with 
Raisa along the Seine to the French For- 
eign Ministry for lunch with 135 diplo- 
mats and dignitaries. There he heard Pre- 
mier Fabius raise the issue of human 
rights again. Gorbachev's face became 


| momentarily expressionless. 


French authorities were more circum- 
spect in allowing other citizens to make 
their views about Soviet policy known. | 
Before Gorbachev's arrival, thousands of 
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Parisians took part in demonstrations 
protesting the treatment of Soviet Jews 
and the state of human rights not only in 
the U.S.S.R. but also in such client states 
as Viet Nam and Afghanistan. While 
Gorbachev and his wife attended their 
Elysée dinner, more than 1,000 people 
paid about $2.50 each to attend a screen- 
ing of the U.S. movie Sakharov and to 
hear speeches by prominent émigrés. Po- 
lice arrested about 30 demonstrators, in- 
cluding Soviet Mathematician Leonid 
Plyushch, who defied a ban on demon- 
strations outside the Soviet embassy 

After an evening of opera at Ver- 
sailles, Gorbachev gave perhaps his most 
compelling public performance in the 
wake of his final private session with Mit- 
terrand on Friday. During a joint one- 
hour, 45-minute press conference in the 
Elysée’s crystal-chandeliered Salle des 
Fétes, Gorbachev was at times expansive 
and jovial. At others—when questioned 
yet again about Jewish emigration, for ex- 
ample—he chopped the air with stiffened 
fingers and reddened with barely con- 
trolled anger. Gorbachev joked about 
| what he described as U.S. arms-control 
flip-flops, and lectured the international 
press on its “responsibility” to serve the 
world’s political leadership. He reacted 
with aplomb as Mitterrand publicly an- 
nounced his rejection of Gorbachev's pro- 


posal of separate arms ne- 
gotiations with Britain and 
France. Finally, the Soviet 
leader issued a warning 
“We don’t want to be more 
clever than the US., and 
we would advise them not 
to want to be more clever 
than us.” 

Afterward, while Raisa 
continued to give Paris a 
taste of her brand of Soviet 
chic (see box), Gorbachev 
made contact with France's 
working class. Accompa- 
nied by French Foreign 
Trade Minister Edith Cres- 
son, he journeyed to a Pari- 
sian suburb for an hour- 
long tour of a_ highly 
roboticized Peugeot auto 
factory. The Soviet leader 
tried out the latest model sedan, then don- 
ned protective goggles to inspect the plant 
and chat with workers about wages and 
factory conditions. So determinedly upbeat 
was the visit that Soviet Ambassador to 
France Yuli Vorontsov jokingly told a Peu- 
geot executive, “You're getting so much 
free publicity out of this, you really ought to 
give usa car.” 

The entourage later visited a museum 
dedicated to the father of Soviet Bolshe- 
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Banner of protest 
Four million prisoners? 











= vism, Lenin, That evening, 
: it was Gorbachev's turn to 
* entertain President Mitter- 
2 rand and his wife Danielle 
f at the stolid concrete Sovi- 
et embassy near the Bois 
de Boulogne. After his 
guests departed, the Gen- 
eral Secretary held a late- 
night téte-a-téte with for- 
mer President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing. The fol- 
lowing morning Gorba- 
chev returned to the em- 
bassy for meetings with, 
among others, French 
Communist Party Chief 
Georges Marchais. 

After Premier Fabius 
bid the Soviet couple adieu 
that afternoon, a weary 
high French official deliv- 
ered his assessment of Gorbachev's mara- 
thon effort. “I can tell you, he made good 
use of his public forum,” the official said 
“He knows what he wants. He is firm, but 
he is not without flexibility and subtlety.” 
So far as his major objectives in Paris were 
concerned, however, the Soviet leader's 
charm and subtlety yielded little in the way 
of substantive results. By George Russell. 
Reported by Jordan Bontante and Adam Zagorin/ 
Paris 














“The Secret Weapon” 


ot since President John Kennedy jokingly referred to 

himself in 1961 as “the man who accompanied Jackie 
Kennedy to Paris” has a traveling First Lady generated as 
much excitement and curiosity as Raisa Maksimovna Gor- 
bachev, 51. The French paid almost as much attention to her 
appearances last week as they did to her husband’s arms- 
control proposals. Raisa’s evolving public role represents “a 
small revolution in the Soviet Union,” declared Le Monde. 
For Le Figaro, she was no less than 
“the secret weapon” in the cam- 
paign the Soviets have been waging 
to present Mikhail Gorbachev as a 
new and different kind of leader 

It is hard to know whether Rai- 
sa’s high profile in Paris was a reflec- 
tion of her husband's political agen- 
da or just the natural result of her 
own personality. She is without ques- 
tion an attractive, well-dressed 
woman, but what enthralled Paris, 
still the citadel of style, was that she 
defied the Western stereotype of So- 
viet women. Raisa’s trim figure, chic 
haircut and tasteful clothes showed 








wives of Soviet leaders. The last one to have a public person- 
ality was Nina Khrushchev, who came across in her infre- 
quent appearances as the universal babushka. Victoria 
Brezhnev emerged from Kremlin obscurity to greet Richard 
and Patricia Nixon in 1972, but she was clearly uncomfort- 
able in the glare and retreated, rarely seen again until Brezh- 
nev’s funeral. Few outside the Kremlin knew if Yuri Andro- 
pov even had a wife until Tatyana, dressed in widow's weeds, 
appeared at her husband's bier 
Raisa looks and acts like what she was before becoming 
the Soviet Union's First Lady: a member of the Moscow intel- 
lectual elite. A philosophy professor, 
I she reportedly taught Marxist-Len- 
inist theory at Moscow State Uni- 
versity, where she and her husband 
met. She speaks some French and 
English and seems genuinely inter- 
* ested in Western culture. During a 
visit to Britain last December, before 
her husband’s elevation, Raisa ve- 
toed a trip to Karl Marx’s grave in 
favor of a chance to view the crown 
jewels at the Tower of London. She 
later purchased a $1,780 pair of dia- 
mond earrings at Cartier. Photogra- 
phers on that trip were so enchanted 
with Raisa’s spontaneity that they 
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that she, like her husband, recog- 
nizes the value in projecting a so- 
phisticated image. During the day she favored tailored suits 
and silk blouses with flowing ties. In the evening her look was 
quietly elegant. For an opera performance at Versailles she 
wore a dark green evening dress that highlighted her straw- 
berry blond hair. 

Westerners. of course, are not accustomed to seeing the 


Raisa with Designer Cardin and begowned models 


chipped in to buy her a farewell bou- 
quet of flowers 

In Paris her itinerary included a stop at the fashion 
house of Pierre Cardin. After viewing 40 outfits from his 
winter couture collection, Raisa and the designer discussed 
his interest in doing business in the Soviet Union. Said Car- 
din: “She is a woman of great charm, of style and most of all, 
of intelligence and culture. She is a formidable woman.” 
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Let’s face it, a 19-inch picture can be a little re OF 


"25-inch screens offer a little more elbow room. But our 

new 27-inch’ stereo color televisions offer more. The big picture. 

With more picture from corner to corner, side to side and top to bottom. 
It’s incredibly sharp. With rich, vivid colors. And stereo reception built in. 
So you'll be able to enjoy all the new stereo television beciaclcants Take a 
look at our new 27-inch stereo color televisions. The big picture. 
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Spy Slipup 


A suspect vanishes 



















he strange saga of espionage cross- 

overs that has kept heads spinning in 
intelligence communities East and West 
took yet another turn last week. In this 
round, Washington was the victim. U.S. 
officials acknowledged that an ex-ClIA of- 
ficer had been fingered as a Soviet spy by 
Vitaly Yurchenko, a top-ranking official 
of the KGB, Moscow’s intelligence organi- 
zation, who defected to the West in July. 
The accused agent was identified as Ed- 
ward Lee Howard, 33, who worked for the 
CIA as recently as June 1983, evidently in 
the agency’s clandestine service. As if that 
were not damaging enough, officials also 
disclosed that Howard suddenly vanished 
two weeks ago, after learning that he was 
the target of an FBI surveillance opera- 
tion. The feds, said one U.S. official weari- 
ly, “muffed it.” 

Howard, a former project-develop- 
ment officer for the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, joined the CIA in 
1981. Agency officials refuse to discuss his 
precise duties, but Howard came so close 
to accepting a Moscow assignment in 
1983 that he was given a State Depart- 
ment “cover” as a budget analyst. How- 
ard’s training for Moscow included details 
on US. clandestine operations in the So- 
viet Union. 

After Howard failed a routine lie de- 
tector test, the posting was canceled, and 
he was fired by the agency. Howard re- 
turned to his native New Mexico and be- 
came a bona fide economic analyst for the 
state legislative finance committee. After 
Yurchenko began identifying KGB “as- 
sets” in the U.S. during a lengthy debrief- 
ing, the FBI started a thorough back- 
ground check on Howard, including 
interviews with co-workers and neigh- 
bors. Howard was last seen at his office on 
Sept. 21, a Saturday. The next day his su- 
pervisor found a letter announcing his 
resignation for “personal reasons.” It is 
assumed that Howard fied to Mexico, per- 
haps through Dallas. 

How valuable an asset Howard was 
for the KGB is a matter of some dispute. 
The CIA insists that he was never a double 
agent, working for the Soviets at the same 
time he was an agency employee. In an 
affidavit filed last week in Albuquerque, 
the FBI said a confidential source claimed 
that Howard sold information to the KGB 
last year in Europe. Senator Dave Duren- 
berger, the Minnesota Republican who 
chairs the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, told CBS News that Howard could 
have caused a security leak “as serious as 
anything this country has seen in the 
past.’ Howard's case, moreover, may be 
just the beginning. U.S. sources told TIME 
that as many as five more Americans may 
be indicted for espionage on the basis of 
Yurchenko’s debriefing, perhaps as early 
as this week. wo! 
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Stalking a Mysterious Monster 


Memo to the Editors: 

With all of the hullabaloo this week about a fancy new plan to require a bal- 
anced budget, I renewed my quest to track down the National Debt. You'd think 
it would be a cinch to find, big as it is. Remember Ronald Reagan’s describing it 
in February 1981 as being a stack of $1,000 bills 67 miles high? I joked that they 
might have it piled on the Mall to scare tourists. 

Who keeps track of this monster? What does it look like, feel like? At the 
White House a few years ago, I ran the question casually by the President. He 
gave me a blank stare. 

I forgot about it for a year or so because it was not supposed to grow under 
Reagan's new economics. It got bigger. So I went over to the Treasury one day in 
1983. Asked Secretary Donald Regan, Where does one find this Debt monster? 
He referred me to an assistant secretary, who referred me to another assistant 
secretary, who was in Japan or someplace. The trail got cold. 

Stories begin in 1984 about Debt growing to $2 trillion. Scared to death. Back 
on the Debt trail. Second assistant secretary now home from Japan. He referred 
me to an office across 15th 
Street that is part of Treasury. 
Found a genial bureaucrat 
there, the kind we love to kick 
around. Turned out he was 
the first guy with a real clue. 
He explained that the Bureau 
of the Public Debt is a huge 
department with 2,000 em- 
ployees and a $200 million 
budget. I asked him which 
one of those people actually 
writes down the National 
Debt at the end of the day, 
those figures that make bank- 
ers blanch and children save 
their pennies. He directed me 
to southwest Washington and an annex of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
a gray building across from the Central Heating and Refrigeration Plant. Thirty 
years in Washington and I'd never been there. Did I need a compass and extra 
rations for such a journey? I kidded. The bureaucrat roared. I liked him. 

Excitement grew. Last Wednesday I hailed a cab and set off for the Bureau of 
the Public Debt, division of public debt accounting. I passed the Washington 
Monument, tall and splendid in the morning light, but only one six-hundredth as 
tall as Reagan’s stack of $1,000 bills. Pressed on around the Department of Agri- 
culture. What pikers! They have only 240 million bushels of surplus corn stored 
away. A nod down Independence Avenue to NASA. It would take one of their 
space shuttles nearly a year and a half in orbit reeling out end-to-end dollar bills 
to equal the current Debt. 

Oddly, found four nice men. Thomas Minter, John Wesley, Ken Papaj, Al- 
bert Ozimek. Almost afraid to ask. What about Debt? They described an entire 
floor of computers hooked up to the nationwide Federal Reserve banking system. 
Millions of figures pour in each day. Yes, yes, but did they have the Debt cap- 
tured and subdued on paper? Smiles all around. Of course, they answered. 

Followed down a long corridor, heart pounding. Around a corner, over some 
brown carpet, into a little office. In the center was a computer terminal, no bigger 
than a portable TV. Moment of doubt. Everything so modest, so quiet. The termi- 
nal clacking casually. Could this contain the scourge of the world’s moneybags, 
the thing that made Prime Ministers age and caused political parties to rise and 
fall? : 

Marsha Adams entered, tall, striking mother of two. She bent down, tore off 
the printout, held it lightly as a feather. I peeked. Eureka! There it was, the Na- 
tional Debt—$1,823,105,258,488.19, Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1985, 11 a.m. When 
Marsha was born in 1956 the Debt had been only one-seventh as big. Did the bur- 
den crush her, I blurted? Not really, she said. She whisked it across the hall to be 
fed into more computers, which ultimately spewed it out to cringing auditors and 
suffocating finance ministers around the globe. Then what? Well, said Marsha, in 
a little while she would take the bus to her home in Hyattsville, Md., and if need 
be, she would help her ten-year-old son with his arithmetic. 
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Adams finds total: $1,823,105,258,488.19 
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ERFECT FIT 


THE NEW/ VECTRA PERSONAL COMPUTER. 





FROM HE\V/LETT-PACKARD. 


In today’s fast-moving busi- 
ness environment, you need a per- 
sonal computer to fit perfectly with 
changing business needs and oppor- 
tunities. The new Hewlett-Packard 
Vectra PC is just such a computer: 
flexible and versatile. 

You get the performance you 
need, because you select the power, 
speed and memory capabilities that 
suit you best; the software you 
need, because it’s compatible with 







the IBM PC/AT; and the hardware 
flexibility you need, because it’s 
designed to access a full range of 
accessories and peripherals. 

The HP Vectra PC is powerful 
yet compact. It’s 30% faster than the 
IBM PC/AT. Which means you can 
run programs quicker and boost 
office productivity even more. And 
since it takes up 30% less desk 
space than the IBM PC/AT, you can 
easily fit our popular ThinkJet 
printer right alongside it. 

The Vectra PC is compatible 
with the IBM PC/AT (PC-DOS 3.1) 
so you can run your favorite soft- 
ware programs—right off the shelf. 
Like Lotus® 1-2-3" MultiMate™ and 
R:BASE™ 5000, plus HP’s new 






























AdvanceWrite word process- 
ing series, TextCharts pre- 
sentation graphics, and more. 
There are several mem- 
ory choices as well. And 
they're all expandable. So 
whether you have lots of infor- 
mation to store or very little, the 
Vectra PC can accommodate it. 
Of course, the Vectra PC takes 
care of your creature comforts as well. 
Adjustable tilt and swivel monitors 
let you choose viewing positions. 
You can adjust the keyboard, too. 
And specially-designed keys 
enable you to type even faster. 
In all, the Hewlett-Packard 
Vectra PC is superbly flexible. 
As a stand-alone, or as 
an easily integrated _—— 
addition with HP, vig ta 
IBM and other i 
computer en- 
vironments. And, 
because it comes 
from Hewlett-Packard, you 
know you're getting a quality 
product. 
Find out how the Vectra 
PC can fit your needs. Call 
1-800-FOR-HPPC, Dept. 207A, for 


the name of your local authorized hp 
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Hewlett-Packard dealer or sales P K D 

representative. In Canada, call : AC ‘AR 

1-800-387-3867. Vectra Business Computing Systems 

Lotus 1-2-3 business graphics shown Lotus and 1-2-3 are registered trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation 

MultiMate™ is a US. trademark of Multimate International R°BASE™ is a US trademark of Microrim® Inc PGO2512 
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| Cajun Caper? 





Louisiana's Governor on trial | 


he charges against Louisiana Gover- 

nor Edwin Edwards, 58, and seven 
of his associates, including a brother 
and a nephew, fill 53 pages crammed 
with 50 counts of racketeering, fraud 
and obstruction of justice. U.S, District 
Judge Marcel Livaudais Jr. needed one 
hour and 15 minutes just to read the al- 
legations in New Orleans last week. All 
told, the trial could go on for two 
months and entail the examination of 
up to 80 witnesses. Even before the pro- 
ceedings began, each of the jurors was 
sandbagged with five fat folders, 2 in. to 
3 in. thick and packed with pertinent 
documents. So it was with some skepti- 
cism that the six men and six women 
greeted Federal Prosecutor John Volz’s 
attempt to offer them some blithe assur- 
ance. Said he: “This is not a complicat- 
ed case.” 

What the Government intends to 
prove, Volz declared, is that the defen- 
dants used lying, bribery and influence 
peddling to obtain valuable state certifi- 
cation for phony hospital and nursing- 
home corporations, which they then 
sold for some $9 million. Volz did admit 
that the alleged caper involved some 
“complex shenanigans.” 

Complexity should be one of the few 
aspects of the case that will not be dis- 
puted by the 15 defense lawyers. The 
defense insists that Edwards took part 
in a legitimate business enterprise 
launched while he was a private lawyer 
and concluded last year, before he be- 
came Governor for the third time. The 
$2 million Edwards received, his advo- 
cates say, was for legal services. 

The prosecution argues that Ed- 
wards did nothing to earn legal fees 
| and that the money was, in part, ad- 
vance payments for actions he later 
took as Governor to benefit his partners. 
After Edwards regained office, Volz in- 
sisted, his brother Marion acted as 
“bagman” to hold Edwards’ share of the 
resulting profits. Said Volz: “Marion 
Edwards did not do a lick of work, yet 
he walked away with $1 million.” Be- 
yond routine greed, Volz declared, the 
Governor had a pressing need for mon- 
ey: some $800,000 in Las Vegas gam- 
bling debts. 

Famed for his winning Cajun charm 
and admitted fondness for wagering and 
women, the Governor glanced about the 
courtroom and grinned when the prose- 
cutor spoke of his “staggering” gaming 
debts. Later he said he was more opti- 
mistic than ever about beating the rap. 
Only the sixth sitting Governor in this 
century to be indicted.* Edwards, de- 
spite being on trial four days a week, 
continues to run the state. i 











*The other five: Indiana’s Warren McCray (1923) 
and Ed Jackson (1927); North Dakota’s William 
Langer (1934); Maryland's Marvin Mandel (1975); 
West Virginia’s Arch Moore Jr. (1975) 

















Prosecutor Giuliani at U.S. courthouse where trial of alleged racketeers nudged ahead 


Family Affairs 


Two Mafia cases go to court 





or more than a year U.S. Attorney Ru- 
dolph Giuliani and his partners in law 
enforcement had been waiting for this day 
From March 1984 through last February, 
Giuliani's New York office produced eight 
indictments against the city’s most power- 
ful Mafia bosses and their lieutenants. Last 
week the first two of those cases opened 
with the selection of anonymous juries in 
Manhattan’s federal district court. It is a 
major test for an ambitious prosecutor: if 
Giuliani can win enough convictions in 
these and other trials scheduled to begin 
during the next six months, he not only 
would deal a stunning blow to organized 
crime in America but also would deal him- 
self a pretty fair hand for a 
high-stakes political career. 
The twin trials have 
brought a mob of 32 defen- 
dants to the federal courthouse 
on Foley Square. In the cele- 
brated “pizza connection” 
trial, the Government con- 
tends that the Bonanno crime 
family conspired with Sicilian 
Mafia counterparts to bring 
$1.6 billion worth of heroin 
into the US. from 1977 to 
1984. The case owes its spicy 
nickname to the pizza parlors allegedly 
used as fronts for heroin smuggling. 
Among the defendants, the big cheese 
for prosecutors is Gaetano Badalamenti, 
50, a Mafia capo who fled Sicily after 
a bloody gang war erupted in the late 
1970s over control of the heroin trade. Ba- 
dalamenti and his son Vito were arrested 
in Spain and extradited to the US. for 
trial. The star witness against them will 
be Tommaso Buscetta, the first Sicilian 
don to break the Mafia’s code of silence 
and turn informant. The same bloodlet- 
ting that chased Badalamenti from Sicily 
drove Buscetta to the protection of the 
authorities. Since he began talking last 
year, Buscetta has been shuttled back 
and forth between the U.S. and Italy, 








| two trials for “Matty the Horse” Ianniello 








Paul Castellano 





Reported by Barry Kalb/New York 


fingering mobsters in both countries. 

Giuliani’s assistants are also prosecut- 
ing Paul Castellano, 70, reputed boss of 
the Gambino family. He is accused with 
nine other men of running a racket that 
stole autos and shipped them off for resale 
with forged registrations. His case will be 
followed next week by the racketeering 
trial of New York’s Colombo family and 
its reputed boss, Carmine (“the Snake”) 
Persico. Next month comes the first of 


and other purported members of the Gen- 
ovese crime family on charges that in- 
clude racketeering and extortion 

But the most significant trial of the | 
lot will begin in Manhattan next spring, | 
when the alleged leaders of the city’s 
five Mafia families and four of their 
lieutenants will face racketeering charges 
for running a “commission” that acted 
as a board of directors for 
the entire American Mafia. 
Giuliani is planning to prose- 
cute the case himself, and the 
trial may prove pivotal for 
his future 

During his two years as 
US. Attorney, Giuliani has 
been a highly visible crusader 
against organized crime, giving 
detailed press conferences and 
turning up on national televi- 
sion to trumpet his indict- 
ments. Critics have accused 
him of trying and convicting defendants 
before they have even been arraigned 
Some detractors think that Giuliani is pre- 
paring a political career in the tradition of 
onetime New York Prosecutor Thomas 
Dewey, who rose to fame in New York in 
the 1930s by winning convictions against 
such famous criminals as Louis Lepke 
and Lucky Luciano. Giuliani insists that 
his goal is simply to defeat the mob. In- 
deed, only the defendants’ attorneys have 
suggested that the indictments are not le- 
gitimate. But the prosecutor’s reputation 
is also on trial in Foley Square. After 
months of headlines, he and his deputies 
must now persuade juries to put the Mafia 
behind bars — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
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THE CABINET 
Irish Eyes Unsmiling 


Ronald Reagan hates firing people. So instead of forthrightly 
dismissing his Secretary of Health and Human Services, he of- 
fered Margaret Mary O’Shaughnessy Heckler a “promotion” to 
Ambassador to Ireland. Her first reaction was to call the job “a 
nice one—for someone else.” Only after a 50-minute meeting 
with the President did she accept. Reagan then stood beside a 
grim Heckler at a press conference to denounce the “malicious 
gossip” that he had dumped her. 

In truth, the President likes the former Massachusetts Con- 
gresswoman who has run the monstrous HHS (current budget: 
$316 billion) since 1983. His hand was forced by Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan, who detested Heckler’s idiosyncratic manage- 
ment style. He and others complained about her lateness at Cab- 
inet meetings, lack of preparation and indecisiveness. The Secre- 
tary’s defenders praised 
her successes, like reducing 
Medicare cost inflation, and 
her efforts to protect the 
poor and elderly against 
budget cutters. Heckler will 
take up residence in Dublin 
early next year. Her depar- 
ture leaves Transportation 
Secretary Elizabeth Han- 
ford Dole as the lone woman 
Cabinet member. 



























































Seizing Papa’s Paycheck 


Collecting child support from a divorced father who does not 
want to pay is almost impossible—just ask any single mother 
who has tried hounding a tightfisted ex. But a set of federal laws 
that took effect last week should put more pressure on feckless 
fathers. Called the Child Support Enforcement Amendments, 
they require states to deduct support obligations from a delin- 
quent’s paycheck or lose out on some federal welfare funds (22 
states already have similar programs). 

The federal laws aim to improve some shameful statistics. At 
the latest accounting, children were owed $3 billion by absent 
parents, contributing to a rising level of poverty among single 
mothers and adding to state welfare rolls. Fully half of the 4 mil- 
lion divorced mothers in the U.S. who are entitled to support 
payments get only part or none of the full amount. Although the 
crackdown has been applauded, some groups have reservations. 
David Levy, president of the Washington-based National Coun- 
cil for Children’s Rights, says that the laws will be most effective 
with fathers in regular jobs, who tend to make payments any- 
way. Marginally employed deadbeats will still be hard to track. 




















DISASTERS 
Groping in the Dark 


In the hardy tradition of laughing in the face of adversity, 
many Northeastern residents allowed as how it was unusual, al- 
most fun, to go without electricity for a day or two after Hurri- 
cane Gloria. But eight or nine? At the end of last week, large 
numbers of those same citizens still could not use their refrigera- 
tors, electric pumps or televisions. While power had been re- 
stored to more than 2 million customers, some 100,000 in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts remained 
in the dark, and the novelty of making do had worn off. 

In Massachusetts, residents of Brockton marched against the 























local office of Edison Electric. Rhode 
Island Governor Edward DiPrete 
ordered an investigation of utilities’ 
storm readiness, while Long Island- 
ers fumed over the fact that the 
chairman of Lilco, the often bum- 
bling local utility, was holidaying in 
Europe while they groped in the 
dark. In desperation Lilco distribut- 
ed 100 tons of dry ice to residents 
who were watching their food spoil. 
All told, Gloria did less damage than 
expected by meteorologists and hy- 
peractive news organizations, but its 
misery was prolonged. 











DEMAGOGUES 
Brothers in Bigotry 


When Nation of Islam Leader Louis Farrakhan added a 
taint of anti-Semitism to Jesse Jackson’s 1984 campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, many black leaders 
seethed—but in silence. No longer. After Farrakhan laced a 
speech in Los Angeles last month with racist remarks, Mayor 
Tom Bradley condemned the Black Muslim’s “dangerous” anti- 
Semitism and said he and the minister were “poles apart.” Be- 
fore Farrakhan was to speak this week in Madison Square Gar- | 
den, a coalition of the city’s black and Jewish leaders denounced 
him. Said black City Clerk David Dinkins: “When [Farra- 
khan’s] opinions express racial prejudice and bigotry, we cannot 
be silent, for in this climate, silence can often suggest assent.” 

Farrakhan has made some friends too. In Los Angeles, 
Thomas Metzger, a former Ku Klux Klan leader who heads a 
racist group called the White American Political Association, at- 
tended Farrakhan’s speech and kicked in a $100 donation. 
Metzger, a self-described white separatist, likes some of Farra- 
khan’s ideas, but says, “I don’t see myself moving any closer to 
him since that would defy logic.”” 


The Skydivers’ Last Plunge 


A clear day. Light winds. Nothing should have gone wrong. 
Yet barely had the single-engine Cessna 208 Caravan lifted off 
in Jenkinsburg, Ga., last week when it stalled and plunged into a 
pasture from 1,000 ft., too suddenly for the pilot or any of the 16 
experienced skydivers to escape. All were killed, their bodies 
crushed against one another in the front of the plane. 

Investigators shortly discovered some startling evidence: sug- 
ar had clogged the plane’s fuel filter and may have stopped the 
turboprop engine. The FBI, investigating the apparent sabotage, 
indicated that revenge might have been the motive. Agents were 
weighing a possible link to an incident in Tennessee last month in 
which a smuggler loaded with $15 million worth of stolen cocaine 
was killed in a parachute jump. Beyond that, there were sugges- 
tions of a disturbing 
recklessness. The plane’s 
owner, David Lee Wil- 
liams of Atlanta, disre- 
garded a mechanic's 
warning that the fuel was 
contaminated. He fiew 
the craft to the West 
Wind Sport Parachute 
Center, where it turned 
into a coffin for himself 
and the chutists. 








Acase of sabotage? 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Israel’s 1,500-Mile Raid 


Lonnie 
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Rescue workers survey the ruins of the devastated P.L.O. headquarters and surrounding area after the Israeli attack 
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A long-distance air attack on the P.L.O. in Tunisia sparks Arab rage 


t was just after 10 on a clear Tuesday 

morning when the eight sleek war- 

planes peeled off over the faintly ruf- 

fled waters of the Gulf of Tunis in the 
western Mediterranean. They were a long 
way from home, and they wasted little 
time. While the others hovered high over 
the sea like watchful birds of prey, the 
first two jets swooped down on the beach, 
so low that startled and incredulous by- 
standers on the shore could pick out 
the Star of David on the planes’ 
flashing silver tails. A volley of 
bombs and missiles streaked into a 
cluster of sand-colored buildings 
squatting among palms and pine 
trees in the seaside village of Ham- 
mam al-Shatt, twelve miles south of 
the Tunisian capital 

Within six minutes, the head- 
quarters of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization had been reduced to a 
pile of twisted steel and crumpled 
concrete. A two-story administra- 
tion building and a house used by 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat 
were demolished. Arafat was out of 
the area at the time, having long ago 
demonstrated that he has nine lives 
But at least 60 Palestinians and Tu- 
nisians were killed in the attack, and 
more than 100 were injured. Among 
the dead were several of Arafat's 
bodyguards. 


Not since 1976, when its commandos 
raided Entebbe airport in Uganda to res- 
cue a planeload of passengers being held 
hostage by Palestinian gunmen, had Isra- 
el launched an operation so far from 
home. This time, the Israelis flew some 
1,500 miles across the Mediterranean, 
twice refueling in midair. The Israelis an- 
nounced that the raid was in reprisal for 


the murder by terrorists a week earlier of | 





An angry Yasser Arafat talks to reporters in Tunis 
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three Israeli civilians on a yacht in the 
port of Larnaca, Cyprus. The Israelis 
were convinced that the attack, which 
took place on the Jewish holy day of Yom 
Kippur, had been carried out by Force 17, 
a commando unit from the Fatah branch 
of the P.L.O., a claim the organization 
denied. 

Like the Entebbe rescue and a 1981 
bombing raid that destroyed a nuclear re- 
, actor in Iraq, last week’s attack had 
= been elaborately planned. At dawn 
“on Tuesday, eight F-15s took off 
* from an air base in northern Israel, 
= followed about 40 minutes later by 
eight F-16s. The F-16s were refueled 
by Israeli tanker planes; then they 
dived and continued to fly as low as 
possible over the Mediterranean to 
avoid radar detection, approaching 
Tunis from the south. While the F- 
16s staged the bombing raid, the F- 
15s remained in reserve some 500 
miles away. Near the island of Mal- 
ta, an Israeli naval vessel stood 
ready to launch helicopters to rescue 
any downed Israeli pilots. After the 
mission was completed, the F-16s 
were again refueled in midair by the 
tankers, which were escorted home 
by the F-15s. 

As a military operation, the raid 
was a singular success. As a diplo- 
matic and political maneuver, it was 
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Oct. 1: Israeli jets destroy 
P.L.O. headquarter 










a dubious proposition, since it came at a 
time when the U.S., in cooperation with 
Jordan and Egypt, had been attempting 
to keep King Hussein’s fragile peace ini- 
tiative alive. The raid took the Tunisian 
government of President Habib Bourgui- 
ba, 82, a longtime friend of the US., by 
surprise. When Tunisians first heard ex- 
plosions from Hammam al-Shatt, many 
thought that a raid was being carried out 
by Libya, with which Tunisia had broken 
diplomatic relations a few days earlier. 
But on the beach at Hammam al-Shatt, 
there was no such confusion. Said one 
young Palestinian survivor: “We could see 
the Israeli markings. The planes peeled 
off just above us. It was terrifying.” 

Tunisians were enraged by the long- 
distance attack. Newspapers published 
dozens of photographs of dismembered 
bodies, and the government-owned daily 
La Presse described the raid as “the blind 
barbaric terrorism of the Israeli state.” 
But what really angered Bourguiba was 
the Reagan Administration’s enthusiastic 
endorsement of the Israeli action, which 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
described as a “legitimate response” to 
“terrorist attacks.” President Reagan de- 
clared that Israel and other nations have 
the right to strike back 
out the people responsible.” He added 
that he had “great faith in Israel's intelli- 
gence capabilities” on that score. 

The Administration's approval of the 
raid shocked moderate Arab states. At 
the United Nations, the Security Council 
condemned the Israeli raid by a vote of 14 
to 0, with the U.S. abstaining. Tunisian 
Foreign Minister Beji Caid Essebsi called 
the attack an act of “state terrorism” 
aimed at sabotaging Middle East 
peace efforts. Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak, who had returned 
to Cairo only the previous day after 
what he had regarded as a successful 
trip to Washington, denounced the 
raid as a “horrible criminal opera- 
tion” that posed “a major blow to 
peace efforts.” Argued Mubarak: “If 
we counter terror with terror, we are 
going to have an endless chain of 
terrorist operations.”’ Mubarak's 
prediction appeared to have been 
borne out by the news from Beirut 
that an Islamic fundamentalist 
group had announced that it intend- 
ed to “execute” an American hos- 
tage, U.S. Embassy Political Officer 
William Buckley, in retaliation for 
the Israeli raid (see following story). 

Egypt suspended negotiations 
with Israel over the status of Taba, 
the sliver of beachfront in the Sinai 
that is claimed by both countries. In 
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Tunis, Bourguiba called in U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Peter Sebastian and told him of his 
“profound regret and great astonishment” 
at the Administration’s response. Sum- 
ming up the reaction by moderate Arabs, 
one senior Western diplomat in Cairo de- 
clared, “The raid is going to leave scars, a 
lot more than were caused by the attack 
on the Iraqi reactor.” 


mong those who seemed to feel 
the White House had praised the 
Israeli action too lavishly was 
Secretary of State George Shultz. 
As luck would have it, Shultz was in New 
York that day to have lunch with the for- 
eign ministers of six gulf states, and the 
ministers treated the Secretary to a volley 
of angry protest. One warned him that 
“no Arab state can now consider itself 
safe from Israel,” while another noted ac- 





“if they can pick 


idly that Tunisia had been the first Arab 
country ever to call for peace with Israel. 
Shultz pointed out that Israel had been in- 
creasingly concerned about a general up- 
surge in terrorism over the past several 
months, but then added, in an attempt at 
evenhandedness, “We have to be clear in 
our minds that we will do everything we 
can to prevent violence from stopping ef- 
forts toward peace.” 

Shultz called the White House to pro- 
test the tenor of some of Speakes’ com- 
ments. Next day, the White House back- 
tracked a bit by saying that while the 
Israeli raid may have been “understand- 
able as an expression of self-defense,” it 
could not be “condoned.” President Rea- 
gan belatedly sent his “condolences” to 
Bourguiba. Other officials acknowledged 





A day before the raid, Hussein bids Reagan goodbye 


that the U.S. had played an important part 
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in persuading the Tunisian leader to give 
the P.L.O. a place of refuge after it was 
driven out of Beirut by the Israelis in 1982. 

Last week’s raid could have myriad 
consequences. For one thing, it put Liby- 
an Leader Muammar Gaddafi on notice 
that his country is not beyond the reach of 
Israeli air power. More important, how- 
ever, may be the adverse effect on possible 
Middle East talks between Jordan and Is- 
rael. It will hurt King Hussein, particular- 
ly among moderate Arabs whose support 
he has been seeking. In visits to Washing- 
ton and New York last week, Hussein 
went a long way toward meeting U.S. de- 
mands that he make clear his willingness 
to negotiate directly with Israel. Arafat, 
who last week vowed vengeance for the 
raid, is less likely than ever to recognize 
Israel, a step that both the U.S. and Israel 
have long regarded as a prerequisite for 
future negotiations. 

Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
insisted that the raid had been a response 
to a recent increase in P.L.O. terrorism. 
Said he: “It was an act of self-defense. Pe- 
riod.” The Yom Kippur murders at Lar- 
naca had shocked Israelis and intensified 
the pressure on Peres to take decisive ac- 
tion. But in the Arab world last week, the | 
view was that Israel's real aim had been to 
torpedo the peace process. 

That belief was shared by at least one 
West European leader, Italian Prime 
Minister Bettino Craxi, who declared in 
an interview with TIME Managing Editor 
Ray Cave, “This act of Israel’s was either 
a tragic error or a deliberate maneuver to 
strike at the evolution of the [peace pro- 
cess].”’ Craxi said that the Israelis them- 
selves had told him that Arafat was risk- 
ing his life by talking peace. Thus, 
the Prime Minister continued, “the 
Israelis could not have failed to cal- 
culate that this action would liqui- 
date the Jordanian-Palestinian 
peace initiative.” He said he hoped 
the P.L.O. would not return to a pol- 
icy of terrorism. “But let’s face it,” 
he added. “The moderate Palestin- 
ians stretched out their hand and 
had a bomb placed in it.” 

While that judgment did not 
take full account of the fact that ter- 
rorism by the P.L.O. has never real- 
ly stopped, it accurately reflected the 
anger engendered in many quarters 
by the Israeli raid. Symbolic of the 
prevailing mood was a State Depart- 
ment advisory to its missions 
throughout the world last week: 
Be on guard against terrorist 
attacks. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by John Borrell/Cairo and Roland 
Flamini/Jerusalem 
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World 





Moscow Loses Its Immunity 


For the first time, Lebanese terrorism strikes Soviet citizens 


| Bw other communiqués from the 
shadowy Islamic Jihad, the chilling 
message arrived in a brown paper enve- 
lope at the offices of the Beirut newspaper 
An-Nahar. American Hostage William 
Buckley, said a long typewritten state- 
ment, had been “tried and executed” to 
avenge the Palestinians and Tunisians 
killed in the Israeli raid on Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization headquarters in Tu- 
nis. Buckley, 57, was a political officer at 
the U.S. embassy when he was kidnaped 
on his way to work on March 16, 1984. 
The report of Buckley’s death was still 
unconfirmed at week’s end, but it dashed 
any hopes that he and five other Ameri- 
cans held hostage by Shi‘ite extremists 


might soon be released unharmed. The 
announcement came only five days after 
the U.S.S.R. for the first time fell victim to 
Beirut’s endemic lawlessness. Terrorists 
abducted four Soviet diplomats from their 
cars in separate West Beirut incidents and 
later shot one of them dead. It was the 
first confirmed killing among the more 
than 30 foreigners kidnaped in Beirut for 
political reasons in the past 18 months. At 
least 17 remain missing. 

Islamic Jihad initially took responsi- 
bility for the Soviet kidnapings too. But 
then anonymous callers claiming to rep- 
resent the Islamic Liberation Organiza- 
tion, a group previously unknown, told 
Western news agencies that they were to 
blame. Within hours, Polaroid photos of 
the four Soviets, guns held to their heads, 
were delivered to news organizations. The 
kidnapers demanded an immediate end 
to the fighting in Tripoli between Taw- 
heed, a Sunni Muslim Fundamentalist 
group, and several Syrian-supported mili- 
tias. The terrorists seemed to be targeting 
the Soviet Union because it supports Syria 
with large amounts of military aid. 

Syria immediately sought assistance 
from its allies in Beirut to secure the re- 

















lease of the hostages. On Wednesday an 
anonymous caller phoned Western news 
agencies with word that one of the Soviets 
had been killed. “We have carried out 
God’s sentence against one of the hos- 
tages,” he said, “and we shall execute the 
others, one after another, if the atheistic 
campaign against Islamic 
Tripoli does not stop.” An- 
other caller warned that 
the Soviet embassy in Bei- 
rut would be blown up if it 
was not evacuated within 
48 hours. A short time lat- 
er, a passerby found the 
bloodstained body of Con- 
sular Secretary Arkadi Ka- 
takov, 32, a gaping bullet 
wound in his head, near a 
bombed-out sports stadi- 
um in Beirut. 

The Soviets were out- 
raged. The news agency 
TASS condemned the Kata- 
kov killing as an “atrocity 
that cannot be pardoned.” 
Israel, TASS added, was in- 
directly responsible be- 
cause it was the “prime 
cause of internal Lebanese 
strife.” In Paris, where 
Mikhail Gorbachev was 
meeting with French offi- 
cials, a Kremlin spokes- 
man said that the Soviet 
leader was doing “every- 
thing possible” to free the 
three remaining hostages. 

The State Department 
quickly condemned the 
Katakov killing, saying 
that “there is no place in 
international discourse for 
this kind of act.” It was a 
correct if somewhat mag- 
nanimous gesture, The So- 
viet Union has never con- 
demned the kidnaping of 
American citizens by ter- 
rorists, preferring to sug- 
gest that US. travails in 
Lebanon were the result 
of Washington’s misguided 
policies. 

Tawheed and the pro- 
Syrian militias have been 
fighting in the northern 
port for the past two years, 
but the battle for Tripoli 
that broke out on Sept. 15 
has been the most destruc- 
tive. Since then, entire 
neighborhoods have been 
razed in house-to-house 
fighting and by the relent- 
less pounding of Syrian ar- 
tillery. More than 550 peo- 











Kidnaped Soviets: Katkov, 
Oleg Spirin, Valery Mirikov 
and Nikolai Svirski 


ple have been killed, and half of the city’s 
500,000 citizens have fied. The Soviet kid- 
napings occurred just as the black- 
scarved Tawheed fighters seemed in dan- 
ger of being overrun by the Syrian-backed 
factions. 

Syria’s hostility toward Tawheed is 
rooted partly in the group's close ties to 
Yasser Arafat's P.L.O., which Syrian 
President Hafez Assad is determined to 
prevent from gaining a new foothold in 
Lebanon. In addition, in its bid to pacify 
Lebanon and strengthen President Amin 
Gemayel’s authority, Syria 
wants to reduce the power 
of religion-based militias 
like Tawheed. 

By Friday a tenuous 
cease-fire had taken hold 
in Tripoli, based on a nine- 
point peace plan worked 
out in Damascus by repre- 
sentatives of the rival Mus- 
lim militia groups. The 
meetings were brokered by 
the government of Iran, 
which is friendly with both 
Tawheed and the Syrians. 
The plan calls for the total 
disarmament of all militias 
under the supervision of 
the Syrian army, which 
will head a security com- 
mittee that will assume 
control of Tripoli. Whether 
the cease-fire was the re- 
sult of Soviet pressure on 
the Syrians was difficult to 
establish. 

Still, the Soviets were 
taking no chances. On Fri- 
day they evacuated more 
than 100 embassy depen- 
dents and nonessential 
staff to Damascus, where 
they were to be flown back 
to Moscow. The bus and 
truck convoy that trans- 
ported the frightened Sovi- 
ets was guarded by heavily 
armed Lebanese Commu- 
nist and Druze militiamen. 
A well-informed source in 
Beirut said that the Soviets 
may have trained some 
Druze fighters and now 
have a sizable KGB station 
in Mukhtara, the moun- 
tain home of Druze Chief- 
tain Walid Jumblatt. 

Whether Moscow’s lat- 
est experience would in- 
spire a belated interest in 
combatting terrorism on a 
global level was uncertain. 
It is more likely that small 
radical groups will be fur- 
ther encouraged to achieve 
their aims by launching at- 
tacks on the citizens of 
superpowers. 

— By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by John Borrell/Cairo 
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Kiko Dalmau: “Puerto Rico has 272 miles of unforgettable beaches— 
especially Secret Spot, Crash Boat and Angry Ladies.” 


No one knows the beaches of Puerto 
Rico like Kiko Dalmau—windsurfing 
champion of the island and member of 
the 1984 Puerto Rico Olympic Team. 

Anasco Beach on the western coast 
(shown left) is great for beginners. But 
go a few miles north to Rincén Beach 
and you'd better be a pro. The waves 
here are so challenging, it was once 
chosen as the site for the World Surfing 
Championship. 

Puerto Rico is a paradise for water 
sport lovers. Fishermen can try for 
Bosco—an elusive 1,000-pound blue 
marlin. Scuba fans may find a seafloor 
carpeted with coral gardens. Snorkelers 
can be dazzled by exotic tropical fish. 
And sailors can rent everything from 
dinghies to sloops. 

Discover the waters of Puerto Rico, 
and what they surround—a thriving 
island of beauty, peace and progress. 

For a free color booklet, write to 
Puerto Rico Tourism, P.O. Box 025268, 
Department A, Miami, Florida 33102. 
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PUERTO RICO/ The Shining Star of the Caribbean 





“SOME SAY LIVING WELL 
IS THE BEST REVENGE. 
I SAY, DRESSING WELL IS.” 
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Wool works. Wears. And holds its shape naturally. And from the finest wool flannel comes Hart 
Schaffner and Marx’s timeless tribute to the man in the gray flannel suit—you. Detail oriented 
throughout with French tab closures and buttons, hand-sewn. 395.00. Suits, Second Floor, Store 
For Men, State Street, Water Tower Place, Old Orchard, Oakbrook, Woodfield and Mayfair. 
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Pure wool. The sewn-in Woolmark label is Wy 
, Your assurance of quality tested fabrics é 
store for men 


purewoo. made of the world’s best...Pure Wool. 














great outdoors in Qe. 
During a northern Illinois winter, the last place you want 
to find the great outdoors is indoors. Seal your leaky doors and ~ 
windows, check your caulking, not Pa insulation — and | 
on natural gas to keep winter on the other side of the winde 
Gas has always been the fuel of choice in NI-Gas countn 
clean, quiet, comfortable, and efficient — remarkably effi : 
What's more, today’s high-efficiency furnaces and boilers c 
help you cut your gas consumption by 25% or more by sc 
up to 95% of the available heat out of every cubic foot 
Which could help you keep your utility bills under control 
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into a lifetime of pleasure 
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particular style. Of deep 
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are much larger than the 
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So let these beautiful 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





t was State President PW. Botha’s 

fourth address in six weeks before a 
provincial congress of South Africa’s rul- 
ing National Party. Earlier speeches had 
drawn international TV crews and stand- 
ing-room-only crowds, but this one 
played to a half-empty hall. Even the usu- 
ally thunderous Botha seemed somewhat 
weary of the routine. Once again his 
theme was racial reform, and once again 
his message was fraught with ambiguities 
and contradictions. “I finally confirm,” he 
announced in Port Elizabeth, “that my 
party and my government are committed 
to the principle of a united South Africa, 
one citizenship and a universal fran- 
chise.”” But, Botha warned, one man, one 
vote in a unitary state would result in 
the “dictatorship of the strongest black 
group,” which would lead to “greater 
struggle and more bloodshed.” 

While the speech was in many ways 
classic Botha, it also turned out to be the 
most precise statement to date of how far 
he is willing to bend to accommodate 
South Africa’s disenfranchised black ma- 
jority. Calling for “cooperative coexis- 
tence,” he proposed a confederation of 
geographic and ethnic “units,” with each 
racial group having responsibility for its 
“own affairs,” including education, social 
welfare and residential areas. On matters 
of “mutual concern,” meaning economic, 
defense and foreign policy, political struc- 
tures would be created to permit discus- 
sion “without the one group having the 
right to dominate the others.” To those fa- 
miliar with the serpentine convolutions of 
Afrikaner rhetoric, the message seemed 
plain: racial groups should keep to them- 
selves on matters relating to their own 
welfare, but on issues of national concern, 
white dominance would prevail. 

Had Botha proposed the same formu- 
la in Durban on Aug. 15, when he initiat- 
ed his series of party-congress speeches, it 
might have been read both at home and 
abroad as a signal that he was prepared to 
negotiate meaningful changes in his coun- 
try’s system of apartheid. At the time, 
prominent South African officials had 
put out the word that Botha planned to 
announce a package of unprecedented re- 
forms, and expectations were high. In- 
stead of demonstrating flexibility, howev- 
er, Botha delivered a _finger-wagging 
sermon that warned foreign governments 
not to “push us too far.” His intransigence 
only hardened demands for bold reforms. 
Whereas many critics were disposed in 
August to consider a gradual easing of 
apartheid, by last week, as Botha’s state of 
emergency entered its twelfth week and 
two more blacks were killed by riot police. 
they seemed unwilling to embrace re- 
forms that fell shy of a total renunciation 
of all racialistic policies. 
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Apartheid by Another Name 


In his clearest speech yet, Botha unveils a modest reform agenda 


Zulu Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, one of the country’s more moderate 
black leaders, dismissed the Port Elizabeth 
speech as “bitterly disappointing.” Dr. 
Nthato Motlana, a senior civic leader in 
Soweto, South Africa’s largest black town- 
ship, branded Botha’s remarks an “absolute 
waste of time.” Leaders of the outlawed Af- 
rican National Congress, delivering their 
assessment from Zambia, called the pro- 
posals “meaningless amendments of the 
apartheid system,” while the Soweran, 
South Africa’s largest black daily, editorial- 
ized: “The unified South Africa only reflects 





The State President in Port Elizabeth: a call for “cooperative coexistence” 
To those familiar with Afrikaner rhetoric, the message seemed plain. 


another glorified system of homelands .. . 
[Apartheid] cannot be dressed up in false 
colors. We are not that stupid.” 

Even the Reagan Administration 
seemed unimpressed. The day after the 
speech, President Reagan acted on his 
Sept. 9 pledge to apply economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa and ordered a 
ban on US. imports of Krugerrands, ef- 


fective Oct. 11. A day later, Secretary of 


State George Shultz declared that apart- 
heid was “doomed.” In an interview with 
the New York Times, he argued that 
apartheid “is not only wrong in our view, 
but, at least in my judgment, it is over.” 
Shultz encouraged the South African gov- 
ernment to “signal” its willingness to ne- 
gotiate with blacks by releasing impris- 
oned A.N.C. Leader Nelson Mandela. 


otha was scalded by the poor reviews. 
“More than any other national lead- 
er, I went out of my way to create an atti- 
tude of justice toward other groups,” he 
said to party members in Port Elizabeth 
two days after the speech. “There is no 


sign of any appreciation for this spirit of 


justice.” Paradoxically, both statements 
are true. Botha has been more ofa reform- 
er than any of his predecessors: he has 














eliminated such petty indignities of apart- 
heid as bans on marriage and sex across 
the color line, and he has introduced a tri- 
cameral legislature that gives limited 
powers to South Africa’s Indians and col- 
oreds (those of mixed race). The result, if 
anything, has been to increase the pres- 
sure for more sweeping changes. 

Why Botha’s Durban speech failed to 
live up to its advance billing remains a 
subject of intense speculation. The initial 
explanation was that there had been a 
right-wing rebellion within his Cabinet. 
Diplomats, businessmen and journalists 
reject that theory, however, noting that 
the high-level officials who previewed the 
speech stressed that it had already been 
approved by a special Cabinet committee. 
One top official told TIME that the re- 
forms would become “government poli- 





cy” unless Botha himself revised the draft. 
South Africans suggest three more 
plausible explanations. Botha may have 
changed his mind at the last minute out of 
pique, balking at the pressure implicit in 
the advance publicity. Another possibility 
is that Botha failed to realize how impor- 
tant the speech had become in the eyes of 
the international community. South Afri- 
ca is often so inept at public relations that 
one Western diplomat in Pretoria jokes 
that there is a secret government office 
called “the ministry of bad timing.” 
Finally, Botha may have decided to 
space the enunciation of his reforms over 
the course of the four provincial congress- 
es, thereby involving the whole National 
Party in his plans. “He had established a 
timetable, building up to a climax,” says 
one Afrikaner journalist, “and he was not 
prepared to change that plan for anyone.” 
During that six-week period, however, 
much of the world caught on to what the 
blacks of South Africa knew all along: the 
new pitch for “cooperative coexistence,” 
much like earlier calls for “separate de- 
velopment,” “plural relations” and “co- 
responsibility,” is just another way of say- 
ing apartheid. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 
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Sandinista soldiers gathering for Army Day celebrations last month 
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A Soviet-built Mi-24 Hind helicopter gunship at an air base in Managua 7 








The Sandinistas Hang Tough 








Morale is high as the army responds to contra attacks 


he field-kitchen conditions are terri- 

ble. The sleeping accommodations are 
even worse. Yet morale appears to be high 
among the 800 officers and enlisted men in 
the Santos Lopez counterinsurgency bat- 
talion, an elite Nicaraguan army unit sta- 
tioned on the banks of the northern Bocay 
River. “I enjoy what I am doing,” says Fi- 
lemon Avilez Alfaro, 36, the battalion's 
commander. “None of us is obliged to be 
here. We want to be here.” Similarly, de- 
spite reports of widespread draft resis- 
tance in Nicaragua, the 1,200 reservists of 
the less glamorous southern command 
who were recently summoned to the front 
in Juigalpa, about 150 miles from the Bo- 
cay River, appear to be in good spirits. “I 


the peace and the revolution,” says Er- 

naldo Lemos, 29. “It’s O.K. with me.” 
There is good reason why morale is 

high: at the moment, the Sandinista army 








know why the army needs me: to defend | 


seems to have the upper hand in its four- 
year-old war against the U.S.-backed op- 
position forces known as the contras. 
“When we are attacked, we have to re- 


spond with fire,” declares Defense Minis- | 


ter Humberto Ortega Saavedra (see box). 
The main insurgent group, the Nicara- 
guan Democratic Force (FDN), declared 
earlier this year that it had infiltrated 
14,000 of its guerrillas into Nicaragua 
from Honduras and positioned an addi- 
tional 3,000 along the border. Last week 
the Nicaraguan Foreign Ministry charged 
that the border forces were poised to in- 
vade Nicaragua with the support of the 
Honduran army. In the south, where the 
FDN has opened a second front along Nic- 
aragua’s frontier with Costa Rica, there 
were reports of fighting last week between 
contras and Sandinista troops. The con- 
tras aim: to cut the Pan-American High- 
way, which bisects Nicaragua, disrupt the 





economy and prepare the way for an ur- 
ban rising against the regime in Managua. 

The contras, however, appear to have 
been caught off guard by the relative 
speed and efficiency with which Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista People’s Army (EPS) re- 
sponded to the insurgents’ rainy-season 
offensive. On Aug. 7, about 1,500 rebels 
swarmed into La Trinidad, a town in the 
department of Esteli, about 60 miles from 
the Honduran border. Comandante (Col- 
onel) Javier Carrion, 31, the commander 
of the northern military zone, rushed one 
counterinsurgency battalion, or BLI, plus 
local troops to the town and called in air 
support from three Soviet-built Mi-24 
Hind helicopters, the gunships equipped 
with machine guns and rockets that 
are being used by the Soviets in Afghani- 
stan, The contras retreated and have 
not mounted a major assault since. A se- 
nior US. official in Washington conceded 
two weeks ago that the Sandinista 
counteroffensive had pushed 5,000 of the 
insurgents back across the border into 
Honduras. 

“The EPS responded rather swiftly, in 
Central American terms,” said a U.S. in- 














“This ls Not Cuba” 


Seated behind a desk once used by Dictator Anastasio So- 
moza Debayle, Nicaraguan Defense Minister Humberto Orte- 
ga Saavedra, 37, spoke recently with TIME Correspondents 
David Halevy and Laura Lépez. Ortega, the brother of Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra, is a former guerrilla and a chief 
military strategist of the Sandinista revolution. Excerpts from 
the interview: 


On the war against the contras. It is not a civil war we 
are fighting. It is a war of mercenaries, which is be- 
ing sustained by the U.S. and carried on by Nicara- 
guans who either are very reactionary or remain at- 
tracted to the Somoza line. 

On the Nicaraguan army. I think we have the 
best army in all of Latin America. Combat experi- 
ence turned out to be our best military school. By 
the end of 1984 we had thousands of men with six 
to seven months of combat and service. We have 
learned to use helicopters and artillery. We have 
distributed 200,000 rifles to the militia and reserv- 





Ortega 





ists. I want an additional 200,000 to 300,000 rifles. Arms in 
the defense ofa revolution are more important than speeches 
or party meetings. 

On rumors of U.S. intervention. This is not Cuba. If we 
are invaded we will take the battle into all of Central Ameri- 
ca. We are not anti-American. We are anti-interventionist. 

On Cuba’s involvement in Nicaragua. We are very proud 
people. We like to direct our own matters. The Cuban pres- 
ence is not a determining factor. The Salvadoran army chose 
to have Yankee instructors. So did Honduras. I would like to 
have more Cubans here to train our people. But we don’t 
have as many Cubans as [our critics] say. 

On the future. There are only two alternatives. 
One is the imposition of the Reagan policy, which 
means that the region will continue to be sub- 
merged in violence. The other is that the U.S. aban- 
don its destructive policy against Nicaragua and 
accept the Sandinistas as a reality. The Sandinistas 
cannot impose their revolutionary ideals on the re- 
gion, nor can the U.S. impose its ideas and patterns. 
We know that our international conduct must be 
reasonable. But it also cannot be what the Yankees 
tell us it should be. 
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ON SELECTED NEW 1986 AND 1985 
GM CARS AND LIGHT TRUCKS 


Eligible 1986 and 1985 models 


with manual transmission 

¢ Chevrolet Chevette 

¢ Chevrolet Cavalier 

¢ Chevrolet Camaro 

e Pontiac 1000 

« Pontiac Sunbird 

¢ Pontiac Fiero 

¢ Pontiac Firebird 

Program expires November 20, 1985 

Eligible 1985 trucks 

¢ Chevrolet S-10 Pickup 
2- & 4-wheel drive 

¢ Chevrolet S-10 Blazer 
2- & 4-wheel drive 

¢ GMC S-15 Pickup 
2- & 4-wheel drive 

¢ GMC S-15 Jimmy 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


Program expires November 20, 1985 


Eligible 1985 luxury cars 
¢ Oldsmobile Toronado 
¢ Buick Riviera 

¢ Cadillac Eldorado 


¢ Cadillac Seville 
Program expires November 13, 1985 


You saw it right. You can get 
8.8% annual percentage rate 
GMAC financing on some 
exciting new '86 cars in the 
GM lineup. Plus the same 
low financing rate on selected 
new '85 GM cars and trucks 
in dealer stock. 

This low 8.8% GMAC 
financing is available to quali- 
fied retail buyers at all partici- 
pating GM Dealers. Eligible 
1986 models can be pur- 
chased from dealer stock or 
ordered from your GM Dealer 


through November 20, 1985. 
You must take delivery from 
dealer stock of the 1985 
Oldsmobile Toronado, Buick 
Riviera, Cadillac Eldorado 
and Cadillac Seville by 
November 13, 1985. You 
must take delivery from dealer 
stock of other eligible 1985 
vehicles by November 20, 
1985. Dealer financial partici- 
pation may affect the final 
negotiated price of the vehi- 
cle. Fleet and leasing sales 
are not eligible for this offer. 

It's your chance to geta 
great rate on a brand-new 
1986 or 1985 GM car or light 
truck. See your GM Dealer 
today for the details. 

We're proud to be an 
Equal Credit Opportunity 
Company. 
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telligence officer shortly after the La 
Trinidad encounter. That was not always 
the case. With a 60,000-man standing 
army, backed by as many as 160,000 re- 
servists and militiamen, Nicaragua has a 
clear numerical edge over the contras. In- 
deed, the country’s military buildup is un- 
precedented in Central America, but the 
military's units have frequently been un- 
able to coordinate their activities. Of late, 
however, the EPS has appeared better led, 
better trained and better motivated than 
the insurgents. Perhaps that is why the 
Nicaraguan army felt confident enough 
to engage Honduran troops in battle on 
Sept. 13. In the worst clash between the 
two countries since 1979, a Nicaraguan 
mortar barrage killed a Honduran sol- 
dier, and Honduras damaged two Nica- 
raguan helicopter gunships 

The Nicaraguans also appear to have 
an excellent espionage network. “The in- 
telligence that the Sandinistas gather on 
the contras is unbelievable,” says a U.S 
military observer. “But in the past they 
haven't known how to implement that in- 
formation skillfully.” The swift EPS reac- 
tion to the rebel invasion of La Trinidad is 
evidence that communications between 
Nicaragua’s intelligence agents and its 
soldiers have improved lately. “I knew 
where the contras were heading,” says Co- 
mandante Carrion, “and we were able to 
abort their operations while they were 
still in my military zone.” 

The Nicaraguans today deploy four 
kinds of ground forces: regular army 
units, border guards, militiamen and 16 
counterinsurgency battalions, of which 
seven are fully operational. Carrion de- 
nies that the BLIs have received any spe- 
cial training from Cuban advisers. How- 
ever, Lieut. Carlos Cuesta, 25, leader of 
the Mi-24 helicopter squadron, told TIME 
that he was instructed by Cubans. The 
Nicaraguan army also takes its military 
doctrine from the East bloc. The EPS 
structure, from top to bottom, is based on 
the Soviet army model. Most of the coun- 
try’s weapons come from the Soviet 
Union or other East bloc nations, “We're 
a poor country,” says Roberto Calderén, 
36, chief of the fifth military zone, which 
includes the central and southern regions 
“We take arms from whoever will give 
them to us.” 

The struggle against the contras im- 
poses a heavy economic burden on Nicara- 
gua. “Practically 50% of the national bud- 
get is being consumed by the need to 
confront the mercenaries,”’ admits Defense 
Minister Ortega. “It affects the entire coun- 
try economically, socially and even spiri- 
tually.” That is not likely to change any 
time soon. Armed with plentiful stocks of 
weapons and ammunition, backed by a 
strong following among the country’s peas- 
ant population and driven by a renewed 
determination to challenge the EPS along 
the northern and southern borders, the 
contras are not going to hand the Sandinis- 
tas an easy victory By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by David Halevy/Managua 


Street Wars 


Youths vent their rage 





he ingredients for violence were simi- 

lar: angry crowds of young people, 
edgy police officers determined to enforce 
the law, sensitive social issues with no easy 
answers. In both Britain and West Germa- 
ny last week, those volatile components ig- 
nited into bloody street rioting. The vio- 
lence revealed an appetite for lawlessness 
among young people convinced they livein 
societies unresponsive to their problems 

In both countries, high unemployment 
among youth was cited as a contributing 
factor. In Britain, angry crowds of blacks 
gave vent to feelings of injustice. In West 








with terrorist groups. Frankfurt’s police 
spokesman called the troublemakers in 
his city “professional rowdies who enjoy 
destruction under some pretext of politi- 
cal motivation.” 

The violence in Britain began in Brix- 
ton, a south London district with a pre- 
dominantly black West Indian popula- 
tion. In two nights of arson and looting, 74 
people were injured and more than 200 
arrested. Brixton was especially hard hit 
by race riots in 1981, and the wounds they 
left had only just begun to heal 

The trigger for the violence was an 
early-morning raid on a house by nine po- 
lice officers searching for a teenager who 
was suspected of possessing a sawed-off 
shotgun. The youth’s mother confronted 
the police after they had battered down 
her front door. Apparently fearing that 





Buildings are set ablaze during riot in London's Brixton district 


Was the violence sparked by frustration or experienced rabble-rousers? 


Germany, where thousands of youths 
rampaged in 16 cities, the instigators 


| seemed to be experienced rabble-rousers 





in search of an arena for their violence 
They found it in Frankfurt, where a 
branch of the right-wing National Demo- 
cratic Party had scheduled a weekend 
meeting. Because the N.D.P. is regarded 
by many asa haven for neo- Nazis, its gath- 
erings inevitably bring protests. After 
demonstrators held a peaceful rally, sever- 
al hundred hooligans, mostly young, some 
wearing hoods and black leather jackets, 
began hurling bottles and stones. In re- 
sponse, the police brought out a water- 
cannon truck. As it sped to the scene, the 
vehicle ran over a protester, killing him 
Chanting “Police murderers!” and 
Fascists!" the crowd smashed windows, 
looted shops and burned cars. Similar out- 
breaks occurred in Stuttgart, West Berlin, 
Munich, Hamburg and other major cities 
After five days of violence, dozens of peo- 
ple had been injured and about 500 de- 
tained. Police believe many of the rioters 
were lefi-wing provocateurs affiliated 





the armed youth was inside, a police in- 
spector fired a .38-cal. pistol. The shot 
struck the woman, leaving her paralyzed 
from the waist down. As word of the 
shooting spread, crowds gathered outside 
the Brixton Road police station and be- 
gan throwing gasoline bombs and bricks 
Rampaging youths, some as young as 13, 
looted businesses, set fire to cars and 
poured oil on roadways. Reporters who 
arrived to cover the rioting were beaten 
Two white women were raped. Later in 
the week, rioting broke out in the port city 
of Liverpool's Toxteth district, also the 
scene of racial disturbances in 1981 

British authorities refused to blame 
blacks as a group for causing the riots. Po- 
lice Commander Alex Marnoch, whose 
district includes Brixton, charged that “the 
criminal and hooligan element took ad- 
vantage of the situation for their own 
ends.”’ That sober assessment might be ap- 
plied to the authors of senseless violence in 
both countries — By John Moody. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/London and Rhea 
Schoenthal/Bonn 
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Ordinarily, when you pay less 
you assume you have to make sacri- 
fices. In short, no frills. But, as with every rule, 
there are exceptions. 

At People Express not only do you get as 
much, you get more: 


YOU'RE ATTENDED TO BY THE PEOPLE WHO 
CARE MOST: THE OWNERS. 


Each and every full-time 
member of our organization is a 
stockholder. So an owner is never 
more than a few steps away. That ° 
kind of dedication is hard to find 
at any price—much less ours. And 
it results in the first airline where 
attitude is as important as altitude. 


BOEING JETS THE WAY THEY SHOULD BE: 
SPARKLING CLEAN. 


Our fleet is made up of Boeing 727 737 and 
747 jets. The finest equipment in the air. 

Furthermore, our planes are shining clean on 
the outside. And you won't find a coffee stain on 
your tray table or somebody else’s newspaper in 
your seat pocket. 

At People Express, we believe no matter 
what you pay, everyone is entitled to the dignity 
of a clean airplane. 


YOU PAY FOR COFFEE. BUT 
IT’S A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 


At People Express, the extras 
aren't included in your ticket price. 
That helps us to offer you these 
low prices. 

It also helps us to offer you 
fresh brewed Colombian coffee 
instead of warmed-over 












Michelob and Tanqueray. And on our Premium 
Class flights, Dom Perignon for $45 a bottle. Not to 
mention snacks G@nd meals on 747 flights) of the 
highest quality, instead of vending machine quality. 

At People Express you not only can be confi- 
dent about what you’re paying, you can also be 
confident about what you’re eating and drinking. 


A SCHEDULE LIKE YOURS DESERVES 
A SCHEDULE LIKE OURS. 


People Express has more flights out of New 
York than any other airline. Over 200 non stops 
daily. To 49 cities—coast to coast. Not to mention 
Montreal, London and the Continent. 

With a schedule like ours, People Express flies 
everywhere that’s anywhere. And often. So you 
can go where you want, when you want. 








WE'RE SMART ENOUGH 
TO KNOW YOU'RE SMART. 


On ordinary airlines the “extras” are included 
in the price of your ticket. 

So you pay for a snack, even if you're not 
hungry. And you pay for checking your baggage, 
even if you don’t have any. 

At People Express, you only pay for the lug- 
gage you want to check, the snacks you want to 
snack and the drinks you want to drink. Decisions 
we think you should make. Not us. 

We also think you should be free to leave 
when you want, book your flight when you want, 
and stay as long as you want. Without being pen- 
alized. So we've eliminated the usual airline 
restrictions. We simply have peak and off 
peak prices. 

And even though we offer the conve- 
nience of making a reservation, you don't 
pay until youre on the plane. That way, if 
for some reason you have to cancel, the 
money is still in your pocket. Not ours. 


MAKE A RESERVATION 
WITHOUT SAYING A WORD. 


We've just introduced the most exciting reser - 
vation system in the world. It's called Pick Up & Go™ 

With this computerized reservations system, 
you make your reservation by simply pushing the 
buttons on any standard touch-tone telephone. 

And in addition to not saying a word, you 
needn't spend a penny. Because it's an 800 
number, Pick Up & Go is a free call. 


IN THE FUTURE, THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
AIRLINE TERMINAL IN THE WORLD. 


People Express is constructing 
the most convenient, 
most 
modern, 
most x 
exciting “Sr 
airline ; 
terminal in the world— . 
The People Express Terminal a 
(formerly Terminal C) at Newark Airport. With 41 
gates, it will be larger than all of LaGuardia Airport. 

People Express: When you think about if, we 
offer some of the most sophisticated pleasures 
you'll find on any airline. Including the most 
sophisticated of all—saving money. 

So why pay more and get less when you can 
pay less and get more. 


PEOPLExpress 
FLY SMART 


$ call your travel agent 
Go reservati 






ople Express reservations 
0 494 of for a free 
‘ess Airlines, Sales c Marketing 
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World Notes 





Major Bob Steps Down 


A ruthless man of fiery oratory and 
charismatic good looks, he was the stan- 
dard bearer for his country’s most extreme 
anti-Communist elements. There were ru- 
mors aplenty (but no proof) that he had 
links to right-wing death squads and that 
he was involved in the 1980 murder of 
Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero. Just 
one year ago, he nearly defeated Christian 
Democrat José Napoleon Duarte in a close- 
ly fought presidential election. But last 
week the political career of Roberto (“Ma- 
jor Bob”) D’Aubuisson, 42, was at least 
temporarily eclipsed, when he resigned as 
head of the ultra-rightist Nationalist Re- 
publican Alliance (ARENA), which he founded four years ago. 

The departure of the wiry, chain-smoking D’Aubuisson 
was announced at the annual party congress in San Salvador. 
It was engineered, according to one ARENA loyalist, by party 
leaders anxious to project a “more palatable image.” D’Au- 
buisson was replaced by Alfredo Cristiani, a 37-year-old grad- 
uate of Georgetown University’s business school who has held 
prominent posts in El Salvador’s coffee and cotton growers’ 
associations. 





D’Aubuisson 


Voting a Split Ticket 


In the past year, 22 people 
have been killed in the French 
Pacific territory of New Caledo- 
nia, where native Melanesians 
seeking an independent nation 
are pitted against French settlers 
who want rule by Paris to contin- 
ue. But there was surprising calm 
last week when voters chose a 46- 
member territorial congress as the 
first step in France’s plan to give 
New Caledonia greater autonomy 
before a referendum on limited 
independence is held in 1987. The 
peaceful balloting was due in part 
to 162 French magistrates who served as poll watchers, and 
3,500 French gendarmes. 

Although three French loyalist parties won nearly 61% of 
the popular vote, their strength was concentrated in and around 
the capital of Nouméa, which constitutes only one of the island's 
four electoral districts. The radical pro-independence party of 
Melanesian natives, or Kanaks, gained administrative control of 
the other three districts. In Paris, conservative opposition parties 
promised that if they wrest control of the French National As- 
sembly from the Socialists next March, New Caledonians will 
be asked simply: Do you want to remain French? 





PONOMANEFF—PHOTOREPORTERS 








Voter with young poll watcher 


Labor at War with Itself 


There were cries of “Liar,” “Scab” and “Traitor,” and thun- 
derous cheers clashed with raucous catcalls. That was the scene 
at last week’s annual conference of the opposition Labor Party, 
which quickly developed into a shouting match between sup- 
porters of centrist Party Leader Neil Kinnock, 43, and Arthur 
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Scargill, 47, the Marxist president of the National Union of 
Mineworkers. The most contentious issue at the conference was 
Scargill’s proposal that a future Labor government reimburse the 
N.U.M. nearly $2 million for court fines and costs stemming 
from the union’s violent yearlong strike, which was broken by 
the Conservative government last March. Kinnock lashed out at 
his party’s militants, declaring that “impossible promises do not 
win victories.” But Scargill had the votes, and the resolution to 
reimburse the miners’ union passed by a 55% majority. Kinnock 
left the delegates with a warning that unless they mend the fis- 
sures in the party, Labor’s chance for an election victory will be 
slim. His point was made clear by a poll last week that showed 
the party trailing the Liberal-Social Democratic Alliance in pop- 
ularity 33% to 35%. The troubled Conservative government 
scored only 30%. 


Watching His Language 


“Everyone who knows me knows that I do not speak Eng- 
lish,” insisted Sergei Antonov, in his native Bulgarian. That dis- 
claimer by the trembling, white-faced defendant came in re- 
sponse to pointed questioning by Judge Severino Santiapichi last 
week at the four-month-old trial in Rome of Antonov and six 
other defendants; they are accused of conspiring with Turkish 
Gunman Mehmet Ali Agca to assassinate Pope John Paul II in 
St. Peter’s Square four years ago. The question of Antonov’s lin- 
guistic skills is considered vital to the prosecution’s case because 
Agca has said that he communicated with his alleged co- 
conspirators in English. 

In his questioning, the judge was skeptical that Antonov 
could have functioned effectively in his job as deputy chief of 
Bulgaria’s Balkan Airlines’ Rome office without a working 
knowledge of English. In fact, one important prosecution wit- 
ness, former Balkan Airlines Hostess Magdalena Traynova, who 
now lives in Chicago, said that she once worked with Antonov 
and was certain that he spoke the language. Said Traynova: “I 
couldn't myself have gotten my job without English.” 





A New Leader for Quebec 


Ever since politically beleaguered René Lévesque, 63, an- 
nounced last June that he would resign both as Quebec’s premier 
and leader of the ruling Parti Québécois, provincial Justice Min- 
ister Pierre-Marc Johnson, 39, has been the front runner to suc- 
ceed him. Last week, in a provincewide party election, Johnson 
won 60% of the vote and the helm of the party that swept to pow- 
er in 1976 on a surge of sentiment for separating Quebec from 
the rest of Canada. He ascends to the pro- 
vincial premiership that his father Daniel 
held from 1966 until his death in 1968. 

Johnson, who holds degrees in both law 
and medicine, is ambiguous on the issue of 
independence. His election was a defeat for 
hard-line P.Q. separatists. Only one out of 
six Quebecers, according to a Gallup poll 
released last week, still favors secession. 
But his victory may prove short-lived. Que- 
bec’s Liberals, led by former Provincial 
Premier Robert Bourassa, 52, had already 
whittled the P.Q. majority in the national 
assembly, the provincial parliament, down 
to two votes. But in addition to resigning 
the premiership, Lévesque also gave up his 
national assembly seat. His departure last 
week cut the P.Q, margin toa single vote. 
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THE 
TOTAL PERSON... 


BY JOAN LIPPERT 
How are you feeling today? 
You can answer that question a lot of ways. 
You can describe a little tic, itch, ache 
or pain that’s been bothering you—that’s a physical reply. 
You can tell me you're ecstatic, desolate 
or something in between—now you're describing emotions. 
Or you can just say you're fine, fine, as you wonder 
who is she to be asking such a nosy question. 
An intellectual response of sorts. 


CONCEPT. DECKER DECKER & FREAS 





But it’s not purely intellectual. If you resented my 
question, maybe you felt a little flash of adrenalin 
before you realized you were annoyed. 

Likewise, a human being in ecstasy may feel light of step | 
and hurried of heartbeat. Physical malfunctions, from hangnails to 
chronic pain, affect not only our nerve endings but our moods, thoughts, 
dreams and responses to other people. 


Your job, your friends, what you believe when 
you're lying alone in the dark— 
they all act on each other. 










JOAN LIPPERT 
is managing editor of 
HEALTH Magazine 

and health reporter for 

WMCA radio in New York. 


Photo credit: Nancy Brown 

















The best news for pain sufferer: 
since aspirin olatom\Y/(=)ale)! 





Most pain relievers you can buy 
are just different names for aspirin 
or the medicine in Tylenol® But 
Xo ba (=1e]| ae mexe)aa)e)(-)(—)\Vme |e 
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suffer from headaches, fever, 
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aches and pains of minor arthritis. 
Unlike aspirin and Tylenol, Advil 
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prescription strength. Ibuprofen is 
the medicine in the prescription 
brand Motrin® the product of 
folple)iai-1mee seein 
Just one Advil is as effective as 
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strength Tylenol. Yet Advil is gentler 
to your stomach than aspirin. 
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Advil. 


°° Advil 
works fast, 
even when I 
have a 
headache® 


Karen 
Gracey 
Computer 
Consultant 


have recommended ibuprofen 
over 130 million times. And dozens 
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ibuprofen’s effectiveness. 
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advocate. I 
was really sur- 
prised how 
effectively it 
relieved the 
pain in my 
Joints9* 
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Engineer 
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advanced medicine 
for pain™ 


ADVANCED MEDICINE FOR PAIN 
from Whitehall Laboratories 


©1985 Whitehall Laboratories, N Y..N.Y 








Like those pesky strings of Christmas 
tree lights that all go out when only 
one bulb is bad, we human beings are 
a string of interconnected reactions. 
When one element wavers, the 
whole system feels the drain. 


And when all the elements are fired 
up? You're completely healthy: happy, 
well-adjusted, “together” in the most 
literal way. You're the Total Person 
this article is celebrating. 


The definition of health has not 
always embraced the Total Person. In 
spite of a strong start with an ancient 
Greek named Hippocrates who wrote 
that a healer “must strive to know 
what man is in relation to food, 
drink, occupation, and which effect 
each of these has on the other,” for 
centuries most people were fully oc- 
cupied just trying to survive. 


Though our ancestors did their best 
not to let intellect, spirituality and 
their other non-physical dimensions 
lie fallow, epidemics and unhygienic 
living conditions made it all too 
clear that the body was a fragile 
vessel for these abstractions. Not be- 
ing sick was probably a good enough 
definition of health for these folks, 
and health was in the doctor’s hands. 
This view persisted into the 1950s. 


In the 1960s, disillusionment with 
traditional medicine began to set in. 
“These were the years when we 
learned that doctors made a dif- 
ference in only ten percent of cases,” 
says Dr. Bill Hettler (MD), founder of 
the National Wellness Institute in 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Disease, we 
learned, could be avoided when it 
was still a gleam in an internist’s eye. 
Dr. Kenneth H. Cooper (MD)'s book 
Aerobics (1968) made it public 
knowledge that 20 minutes of vigo- 
rous non-stop motion four times a 
week could strengthen our hearts, 
and the fitness boom was off and 
running. The granola generation's 
nutrition theories focused mainstream 
attention on whole grains and pesti- 





cide-free dining. We began to realize 
that we could ask intelligent ques- 
tions of our doctors and learn to take 
our own blood pressure, says Dr. 
Keith W. Sehnert (MD), author of 
the classic How to Be Your Own Doc- 
tor Sometimes... we learned we could 
make informed choices about over- 
the-counter medicines. On top of 
this, the 1970s saw a tremendous 
escalation of health-care costs. This 
as much as anything got us 
Americans acutely interested in diet, 
exercise, and other self-care. We 
became our own doctors. 





For centuries most people 


were fully occupied 


just trying to survive. 


Were we good doctors? We were as 
good as the scientific knowledge of 
the time allowed us to be. Between 
1972 and 1982, cardiovascular disease 
mortality in Americans declined 28 
percent. Life expectancy increased 
from 71.2 years to 74.6. We lost 
weight. We gained energy. Still, many 
of us had the feeling that something 
was missing. We were fit, we were fed 
... but we weren't whole. We could 
still rely on cocaine, think of divorce 
and work in jobs that tortured us. 
Life could still be empty. 


And so we come to the present, 
when Hippocrates’ way of thinking 
has begun to trickle back into the 
mainstream. The flow began in the 
1950s with group therapy. 


The encounter groups came next, 
with their hallmarks of openness, 
honesty, awareness of feelings. These 
were also the years when we began 
hearing the word “holism”: the 
theory that the whole of a human 
being is greater than the sum of all 
his or her interacting parts. 


And so on through massage, est, 
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Rolfing, TM, Yoga, Zen, acupuncture, 
biofeedback and the Alexander Tech- 
nique. The Total Person idea was well 
on its way again. 

This year, the National Wellness In- 
stitute’s annual conference drew 1,000 
people to hear lectures on laughter, 
intimacy, money matters, anger, hope 
and other mind-expanding subjects 
considered to be part of the healthy 
person's life; the first conference, in 
1975, drew only two hundred. And 
more and more progressive businesses 
are offering free access not only to 
fitness centers, pools, gyms and 
weight rooms, but to self- 
improvement seminars. 


Cultivating wholeness is unexplored 
territory for many of us. You can’t put 
a tape measure around a healthy 
psyche as if it were a biceps. But the 
way to begin is with that familiar 
tape measure. Then you can move on 
to the other dimensions of health. 


There are many models among which 
to choose, from the simple body/ 
mind/ spirit triangle of the YMCA 
and the head, hands, heart and 
health of the 4H groups to more 
complicated arrangements that 
describe the Total Person in high- 
sounding psychological jargon. What 
follows falls squarely in the middle: a 
six-point approach inspired by the 
National Wellness Institute. It begins 
with the outward aspect of health 
and takes you on a voyage through 
the intellectual, emotional, occupa- 
tional, social and spiritual dimen- 
sions. At the end of the journey, you 
will know that being whole isn’t just 
the feeling you have after you exer- 
cise and take a bracing cold shower, 
or talk heart to heart with a dear 
friend. It isn’t a storm of emotion or 
the calm that follows it. It isn’t even 
the comforting feeling, when you 
look up at a night sky lit with stars, 
that you know who you are. Ie’s all of 
these together, plus something else 
you have to discover for yourself. &@ 























YOUR PHYSICAL SIDE 








The Body Is The Beginning 


Allow me to introduce someone you 
may be a little apprehensive about meet- 
ing: Tom the Total Person. You 
needn't be apprehensive, though; he's 
so likable and well-adjusted that he's 
thoroughly non-threatening. He 
shakes hands with just the amount of 
firmness and forwardness you think is 
right. His look is direct and friendly. 
He smiles a little when he says hello. 





Starches as well as sugars may 
cause cavities. 





Physically, Tom is an admirable ex- 
ample of someone your age. He must 
take a lot of care with himself, you 
speculate. And if you were to ask 
him, you'd find that he does indeed 
know and live by the principles of a 
healthy physical life: 


The Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, from the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Health 
and Human Services: 

© Eat a variety of foods. 

© Maintain desirable weight. 

¢ Avoid too much fat, saturated 
fat and cholesterol. 

Eat foods with adequate starch 
and fiber. 

Avoid too much sugar. 

Avoid too much sodium. 

If you drink alcoholic 
beverages, do so in 
moderation. 


The components of fitness. These 
are an aerobic workout four times 

a week, plus consideration for en- 

durance, strength and flexibility. 


Adequate rest. The consensus is that 
the average person needs 7¥2 hours 
of sleep every night. 


If you develop muscles in the 
course of your exercise, you get 
another free ride: Even at rest, 
muscles burn more calories than 
fat. When fat people sit around 
saying, ‘Oh, dear, I have a slow 
metabolism,’ they're right. 















Fitness and Your 
Performance 


Brainpower. “There's nothing like 
a competitive sport to sharpen 
your mind,” says sports 
psychologist William J. Beausay, 
vice president for research and 
development at the Academy of 
Sports Psychology International in 
Toledo, Ohio. “You have to think 
quickly and move quickly, and the 
feedback is immediate.” Non- 
competitive sports are a useful 
metaphor for brainpower too: You 
learn to push yourself, finish what 
you started, take responsibility for 
your performance. 


Finally, regular aerobic exercise is a 
documented depression-chaser— 
“nature's best tranquilizer,” says Dr. 
Kenneth H. Cooper (MD), presi- 
dent of the Aerobics Center in 
Dallas. 


Looks. We were built to be active, 
and when we're not, we gain 
weight, go flabby—borth contrary 
to today’s definition of good looks. 
People with well-operating bodies 
look better. Their skin gets a 
richer tone and loses its pallor, 
their posture improves, their eyes 
twinkle, their senses get sharper. 
All contribute to overall 
attractiveness. 


Excellent hygiene. This means brush- 
ing the teeth and gums thoroughly 
and flossing at least once a day or, 
preferably, after every meal, with a 
soft, rounded-bristle brush. It also 
means bathing daily, and certainly 
after strenuous exercise. 


Competent medical care. Not just 
regular visits to a physician, but at- 
tentive self-care too: awareness of 
blood pressure and cholesterol levels, 
monthly breast or testes examination, 
concern about clean air and pure 
water, wearing a sunscreen, 
remembering to buckle up. 


It’s hard to believe that any of these 
basics should pose problems for peo- 
ple living in today’s America, but 
they do, especially the ones about 
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This helps keep it from coming back. 
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nutrition and fitness. The blame lies 
on a single phenomenon: the fear of 
fatness. 


At this moment, some 20 million 
Americans are trying to lose weight. 
Their reasons: social insecurity about 
being “too fat,” or physical insecurity 
about the risks of overweight: high 
blood pressure, adult-onset diabetes, 
several types of cancer, heart disease, 
gall bladder disease, menstrual ab- 
normalities, respiratory problems and 
arthritis. Approximately 34 million 
Americans now weigh in at 20 per- 
cent or more above their ideal as set 
forth in the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance height/weight tables. 








“I sit here now, thinking about 
what aerobics has done for me in 
terms of my figure (dress size 
down to size 8 from size 12), my 
weight (down 10 to 12 pounds) 

. the luxury of eating what I 
please without worrying about 
calories ... and I feel rather 





Twenty years ago, the prescription 
would have been a strict “reducing 
diet” with maybe a few leg lifts or 
jumping jacks thrown in. This ap- 
proach was based on simplicity itself: 
If you were too heavy, it meant too much 
food was going into your mouth. If 
you were heavy in a particular spot, 
it meant that particular spot needed 
specific attention. 


Research has since proven those ideas 
about as naive as the idea that eating 
sweetbreads will make you smarter. 

But old ideas die hard. Here, to help 


push them along, are the new ones: 


Low-calorie diets don’t work by 
themselves. 
In the first few weeks of a new 
diet, a gratifying weight loss is 
almost guaranteed. But as time 
goes on, the losses are bound to 
get smaller and smaller because 
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Approximately 34 million 

Americans now weigh in at 20 
percent or more above their ideal 
as set forth in the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance height/weight 
tables. 


your body will drop its metabolic 
rate, the rate at which you burn 
calories, in response to the drop in 
the food supply. This response 
actually saved the lives of our 
prehistoric ancestors in times of 
famine, but for modern dieters it 
seems only to make weight loss 
maddeningly difficult. 








Low-calorie diets aren’t safe. 
Most of us are vaguely aware that 
getting all the nutrients we need 
is a challenging task. According to 
the USDA, Americans are already 
falling short in magnesium, 


calcium, iron, and vitamins A, B6 bere 
~~ 
and C, And how does that square {7 


with a diet that cuts back food 
intake even more? Not very well. 
One recent survey of 11 popular 
diets placed all of them below the 
US. Recommended Daily 
Allowance for 13 minerals and 
vitamins. Very often, the framers 
of weight-loss diets recommend 
supplements to fill the gap, and 
that’s a step in the right direction. 
But this still may leave the dieter 
with a shortfall in fiber, the sheer 
bulk of which helps to prevent 
constipation, diverticulosis and 
the colon cancer that President 
Reagan has boosted into the 
national spotlight. 

Spot toning won’t work by 
itself. It’s true that muscles that 
get a lot of exercise will become 
stronger and firmer, and this kind 
of strengthening is an important 
part of physical fitness. But if your 
goal is to trim a pair of thunder- 
thighs or whittle down a spare 
tire, you won't get far unless you're 
doing aerobic exercise too. That’s 
the only way to thin the fat layer 
that covers your newly firmed 
muscles, the only way to get the 
overall sleek look you deserve after 
all those situps or leg lifts. 


The best way to lose weight? 
Combine a reasonable and 
temporary eating plan of no fewer 











than 1200 calories per day for 
women or 1500 calories per day 
for men with aerobic exercise: 
working at your target heart rate 
for 20 minutes, four times a week. 
(Be sure to consult with your 
physician before you start any diet 
and/or exercise program.) 


To Find Your 
Target Heart Rate ... 


Women: Subtract your age from 220 
and multiply by .8. 


220- {= — 
(your age) (your target heart 


rate, beats per minute) 


Men: Subtract half your age from 205 

and multiply by .8. 

205-_ x B= 
(half your (your target heart 
age) rate, beats per minute) 
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New Post Fruit & Fibre Harvest Medley. 


“itS a harvest! 
This watiie and... and ag 


= It’s new Harvest Medley — 
oP a another delicious way to forget the fiber. 
; We mix crispy flakes with a mouth- 
watering medley of sweet diced apples, 
«crunchy almonds, and plump raisins. 
at And don't forget, 2 te the goodness 


of high fiber in every delicious bite. 


Foods Corporatios. Post and Freit & Fitre 
of General Foods Corp. 
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When hunger strikes, reach 


| for Blue Diamond® Almonds. 


A few of these fresh, crisp 
nuts satisfy that starved 
feeling. Remember, too, Blue 
Diamond® Almonds are full 
of good food value (especially 
protein). Look for these 
tantalizing nuts in cans, jars 
and foil packs. Beat the 

snack attack! 


THE ALMOND PEOPLE 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
P.O. BOX 1768, SACRAMENTO 
CALIFORNIA 95808 








Aerobics is one of the most revolu 
tionary discoveries of our time 
Spearheaded by Dr. Kenneth H 
Cooper (MD), president and 
founder of the Aerobics Center in 
Dallas, its original purpose was to 
boost lung and heart health; 
millions of Americans still use 
aerobics to that end. But Dr 
Cooper and his wife, 

Mildred, found a beneficial side 








effect. In 1972, she wrote in Aerobics 
for Women: “I sit here now, thinking 
about what aerobics has done for me 
in terms of my figure (dress size down 
to size 8 from size 12), my weight 
(down 10 to 12 pounds) 
of eating what | please without 

and I feel 


the luxur 


worrying about calories 
rather smug.” 

Today we know that her smugness 
came from boosted metabolism 


Which Exercise Is Best for You? 


Be sure to consult with your doctor before undertaking any exercise 


program. 


Exercising is part of total health; 
selecting an exercise that suits your 
style makes attaining total health 
easier and more fun. A complete ex- 
ercise program calls for an aerobic 
workout four times a week, plus at- 
tention to endurance, strength and 
flexibility (the latter of which you 
can satisfy simply by stretching 
before and after your chosen 


If you like to exercise and socialize, 
try: aerobic dance, badminton, 
baseball, basketball, bowling, football 
(touch), golf, racquetball, skiing 
(downhill), softball, tennis, volley- 
ball, walking. 

If you prefer solitary exercising, try: 
bicycling, gymnastics, martial arts, 
rowing, running/jogging, skating, ski- 
ing (cross-country), swimming, 


exercise) walking. 
aerobic, skills and 
calorie- muscular muscular flexi- coordi- 
sport burning endurance strength bility nation 





Badminton no 
Baseball, softball no 
Basketball yes 
Bicycling yes 


no 


Bowling 





Gymnastics no 
Football (touch) no 
Martial arts no 
Racquetball yes 


Rowing 






Skating no 
Skiing (cross-country) yes 
Skiing (downhill) no 
Swimming yes 
Tennis yes 





Walking (brisk) yes 


yes no no yes 
no no no yes 
yes no no yes 
yes yes no no 
no no no yes 


no yes yes yes 
no no no yes 
yes yes no ves 
yes no no yes 
ves yes no no 


yes yes no yes 
yes yes no yes 
yes no no yes 
yes no no no 
yes me no yes 


yes no no no 


Prepared by William B. Zuti, PhD, Wellness Director, Cleveland Clinic Foun- 
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dation, Cleveland, Uhio. 
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Common 


Sense 
(PLUS $1297) 


All it takes is a little common sense and $12.97 to subscribe 
to HEALTH. 


I'm Phil Titolo, Publisher of HEALTH Magazine. I'd like 
to try to convince you that subscribing is a good idea. 


First of all, | think HEALTH will help you live longer. And 
get more out of the “physical” you, so that the other side 
of you can have more fun. Accomplish more. Have tons 
of extra energy. 

And you'll learn a lot in the bargain. 


HEALTH will tell you things about yourself you couldn't 
possibly have imagined. Tell you with insight, with authority. 
And without boring you out of your skull. 


Like what the weather can do to your moods. 
Like how to eat, drink and be healthy when 
you're on the road. Like how your laughter can 
trigger unusual body defenses against illness. 
Like what to wear until your workouts make you 
look better. Like how you can beat headaches 
without drugs. 


Read HEALTH and join the more than 3,000,000 smart 
women who get all the latest facts on subjects as diverse as: 


* Fast foods (they are getting better). 

* Strategies for a healthy day at the office. 

* Ago-getter’s guide to relaxation. 

* Thoroughly modern solutions to job burnout. 

* How best to protect your skin and still have 
a great summer. 

* The exercise program that’s right for you. 

* The super stress-buster diet. 

* Why taking your makeup off can be as 
important as putting it on. 

* How to give (and get) a great massage. 

¢ How America’s great restaurants are catering 
to your healthy lifestyle. 


And hundreds more. You'll especially love our most 
popular feature, “Breakthroughs in Medicine.” (Startle 
your family. Amaze your friends.) 


It’s a fact: when the American Medical Association decided 
to stop publishing their own magazine, they allowed their 
hundreds of thousands of subscribers to be transferred to 
only one source: HEALTH Magazine. No other magazine 
in the world can make that statement. 





Would you join me in a simple experiment? 


Think of all the mind-boggling things 
you can do today with $12.97. 


Like travel to Europe. Or buy a new car. 
Or even a designer wardrobe. 


Just kidding, of course. 
Butask yourself: is it possible, just possible, that a magazine 
could truly influence the way you live each day? More 
than any trip, or car, or wardrobe? I think the answer is 
yes. I think the magazine is HEALTH. 





Try HEALTH. Try HEALTH at my risk, your gain 
Send me $12.97. I'll start your subscription with this 
iron-clad money back guarantee 


“If at any time during your subscription, you 

are less than pleased with HEALTH, just let 

me know and you'll receive an immediate 

and unquestioned refund for any issues not 

yet mailed. No fine print whatsoever.” 
Truly, you risk nothing when you agree to try the HEALTH 
way of life. But, of course, you will be investing your 


common sense, f\ 
C91 
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Philip J. Titolo 
Publisher 


ry nealii-————-——> 


Yes, send me the next 12 issues of HEALTH Magazine for $12.97 
(I save $14.03 under the newsstand cost and $9.03 under the 
regular subscription price.) 


- oT TO 











i - State Zip 
] Payment enclosed Please bill me 


Mail 


coupon to Hjealth PO. Box 6013 ® Palm Coast, FL 42037 


| 
bce amen 
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Explains metabolism expert Peter D. 
Wood (PhD), associate director of the 
Stanford Center for Research in 
Disease Prevention in California: 
“When we talk of a fast or a slow 
metabolism, we're talking about the 
rate at which the processes of burn- 
ing fat are going on. This fat comes 
from all the well-known places, such 
as your thighs and abdomen. Your 
blood circulates through the fat, and 
if you're exercising, enzymes make it 
available to the bloodstream, which 
carries it to the working muscles 
where it is burned as fuel.” 


Exercise, Wood goes on to explain, 
does more than burn a certain num- 
ber of calories during the activity. 
Immediately after you stop exercising, 
you're still burning calories at an 
increased rate. Eventually your body 
slows down, but all the while you're 
using more calories than you were 
before you exercised. Exercise may be 
a sweaty proposition, but it’s followed 
by a free ride. 


If you develop muscles in the course 
of your exercise, you get another free 
ride: Even at rest, muscles burn more 
calories than fat. “When fat people 
sit around saying, ‘Oh, dear, | have a 
slow metabolism} they're right,” says 
Wood. 


CHOW DOWN ON 
CAULIFLOWER FOR 
BETA CAROTENE. 


Many foods contain beta carotene. Cauliflower 
contains a little. Broccoli has a lot. The main thing 
is to get enough beta carotene. It helps protect 
you from cell damage caused by harmful free radi- 
cals, chemicals that may come from the environ- 
ment or are produced in your body. Plus, beta 
carotene is converted to Vitamin A in a regulated 
way. That’s why beta carotene is nature’s safest 
source of Vitamin A. So eat foods containing beta 
carotene and, just to be sure, look for it in your 


multivitamins. 


Beta carotene: one of nature’s ways to vitamin A. 


Weight loss isn’t the only area where 
an aspiring Total Person is likely to 
get off the track. Some other newly 
minted truths about our bodies: 


Cutting sodium doesn’t lower every- 
one’s blood pressure. A once-popular 
theory called salt sensitivity is now 
gaining credibility with doctors and 
major medical bodies. For some peo- 
ple, the theory goes, a low-salt diet 
can drop blood pressure dramatically. 
For others, shunning the shaker has 
only a minimal effect on blood pres- 
sure or none at all, says theory propo- 
nent John H. Laragh (MD), director 
for the Hypertension Center and 
Cardiovascular Center at the New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center in New York City. Many 
establishment doctors now advise pa- 
tients to try a low-salt diet (and, of 
course, to reduce stress too). If the 
numbers stay high, it’s on to other 
therapy. 


Starches as well as sugars may 
cause cavities. Many starches are 
“fermentable carbohydrates,” which 
means they may create an oral en- 
vironment that bacteria thrive on. 
Research on this point is still in pro- 
gress, as is research on this more 
auspicious theory: Chocolate and 
dairy products, particularly aged 


cheeses like cheddar, create an oral 
environment hostile to cavity-causing 
bacteria.” continued on page 12 





Minding Your Mind 


Our friend Tom the Total Person from 
a few pages back has a skeleton in 
his closet. It’s a “sauna belt,” one of 
those inflatable plastic cummerbunds 
you wrap around your waist in the 
hope of melting off unwelcome 
pounds there. “I bought the thing 
about five years ago, when I was in a 
paunchy period,” he admits. “I must 
have been in a gullible period too. | 
don’t know whatever could have 
made me think that I could melt 
away fat that easily.” Tom did see 
temporary trimness, the result of the 
perspiration the belt elicited. As soon 
as he replaced the water, his waist 
swelled to its original dimensions. 


Tom learned the hard way that the 
intellect can be closely linked to 
physical appearance. You can and 
should use your intellectuality to 
judge developments in other areas, to 
question new nutrition products, 
choose the best over-the-counter 
medications, scrutinize your emo- 
tions, or dissect your business life. 
Do you: 
O Keep up on social and political 
issues? C) Pay attention to new strides 
in science? O Keep your 
and writing skills polished up? 
0 Think about what you read and 
see on television? 0 Listen closely to 
people whose views differ from yours 
and try to understand? 
These are the signs that your mind is 
moving ahead with what is maximum 
vigor for you. “Intellectual growth 
continued on page 13 
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Kansas City's Brett can homer inside or outside the park 
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Sweet Prelude to Playoffs 


Missouri means to monopolize the World Series 


requently baseball's playoffs upstage 
the World Series, but for once the 
pressure is on the league tournaments to 
live up to the regular season. Maybe it is 
serendipitous, after all, that greed is 
stretching things this week from best-of- 
five to best-of-seven. Everyone, certainly 
everyone in New York City, needs some 
time to exhale 
During all of the bellowing this sum- 
mer, back and forth across the country, 
regarding “subway” and “freeway” 
World Series, Missourians were charac- 
| teristically muted concerning the “show 
me” Series that is now distinctly possible. 
| “It’s harvest time,” pronounced Dan Qui- 
senberry, an ironic relief pitcher for Kan- 
sas City, by way of introducing 
last week's four-day visit from 
the California Angels, one of sev- 
eral perfect appointments fizzing 
all over the map 
Starting with Quisenberry, or 
rather, stopping with him, Kan- 
sas City is a team of pitchers, a 
gentle way of saying the Royals 
have the feeblest batting average 
| in the American League and 
| have scored the second-fewest 
runs. California, on the other 
hand, is a team of pensioners. 
From First Baseman Rod Carew 
to Rightfielder Reggie Jackson, 
as sure as the Chicago Cubs play 
in daylight, the California Angels 
play in twilight. Their manager, 
Gene Mauch, is the most respect- 
ed one never to win a pennant. 











Ahead of the Royals by one game in 
the West division, the Angels faced 
downy-cheeked Righthander Bret Saber- 
hagen first, and at the end he dismissed 
Jackson with three called strikes. “I 
looked at Reggie and thought of the 
Dodgers’ Bob Welch striking him out in 
the World Series. It’s a good feeling to 
strike out Reggie Jackson.” By doing so, 
Saberhagen, 21, became the fifth most 
precocious 20-game winner in major- 
league history, displacing by a couple of 
months a young pitcher named Babe 
Ruth. “Gosh,” said Saberhagen. Kansas 
City’s only Ruthian player, Third Base- 
man George Brett, homered in Saberha- 


— 





gen’s behalf, and in following games did | 





Toronto's Stieb and L.A.’s Hershiser: the non-Missourlans 


the same for Bud Black and Danny Jack- 
son. The Royals waved the Angels away 
to Texas a game behind, while Kansas 
City awaited the Oakland A’s and the 
champagne. Of last year’s four playoff 
teams, including the popular Cubs, the 
promising Padres and the pre-eminent 
Tigers, only the modest Royals have en- 
dured. “It’s great to be great,” said Dick 
Howser, a manager whose achievements 
exceed his reputation, “but there’s a joy in 
being competitive.” 

Across the state, if the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals were to yield the National League’s 
East division, they pretty much had to 
lose three straight games to the New York 
Mets, and they pretty nearly did. Cardi- 
nals Manager Whitey Herzog rearranged 
Ace John Tudor’s date with Darth 
Gooden only to lock Tudor and well-bred 
Yalie Ron Darling into a 0-0 death grip, 
broken like a windowpane on an elev- 
enth-inning Darryl Strawberry home run 

_ that, except for the stadium clock 
being digital, put spectators in 
2 mind of Roy Hobbs. Naturally, 
Gooden won the second game, 
2 his 24th victory at 20 years old, 
© but the third ended in a nervous 
stream of Cardinal pitchers, a 
sigh of St. Louis relief and a 4-3 
save of the season. 

By 30 points, the best hitter 
in the National League this year, 
a switch-hitter at that, has been | 
St. Louis Centerfielder Willie | 
McGee, who was not elected to 
the All-Star game but ought to be 
voted the MVP. He fields, throws 
and sprints with anyone, and his 
two-out single in the sixth inning 
drove in the fourth run. “I'ma lit- 
tle scared,” said this unimposing 








Pennants and play-offs, pitching and pasta. 
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man afterward, “that all of these | 
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numbers could make me kind of step out 
of myself. I don’t want to be thought of as 
the best of anything, because I know if I 
start thinking that I’m above other peo- 
ple, I'll never get any better.” 

The Cardinals now turn to the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, whose improvement 
since the bad old days of May has re- 
volved around Rookie Infielder Mariano 
Duncan, 22, though some thank Angels 
Second Baseman Bobby Grich. In the fi- 
nal exhibition game of the spring, Grich 
inadvertently sat on Dodgers Second 
Baseman Steve Sax, who injured a leg. But 
for that, Duncan would have been dis- 
patched to the minors. About the time 


son’s slippery back slid out again, 
and Duncan shifted to short. There he 
bloomed into an acrobat, sort of a muscu- 
lar Ozzie Smith. Eventually, Pedro Guer- 
rero could be unshackled from third base. 
Back in the outfield, Pedro once more was 


working on his waggle, and he hit 15 
homers in June alone. 

Over a seven-week stretch, Starting 
Pitchers Fernando Valenzuela, Orel Her- 
shiser and Welch strung 21 glad decisions. 
But maybe the most notable Dodgers sta- 
tistic is that, for all of his five years in the 
major leagues, Valenzuela has never 
missed a turn. Renewed defense aside, 
Los Angeles is a team of pitching and pas- 
ta. Mike Scioscia is the first Dodger catch- 
er since Roy Campanella to menace .300. 
“T don’t play Scioscia because he’s Ital- 
ian,” says Manager Tommy Lasorda. “I 
play him because I'm Italian.” 

A pride of this sort was at work all 
summer in Toronto, where North Ameri- 
cans resented the tone New Yorkers took 
in botching and booing O Canada. Tanta- 
lizing the Yankees last weekend plea- 
sured the whole country, especially New 
York’s discard Doyle Alexander, who 
pitched the clincher. 

Contenders since 1983, the Blue Jays 
have been patiently forged by Executive 
Vice President Pat Gillick on the sound 
right arm of Dave Stieb and the legs and 
bats of several near stars with increasing- 
ly recognizable names, like George Bell, 
Jesse Barfield and Lloyd Moseby 

Just eight years have blown by since 
Toronto's inaugural, and not four seasons 
ago, Canadians celebrated tying Cleve- 
land by chanting deliriously, “We're No. 
6!” The 2.4 million customers counted 
this year are battened down for some 
small embarrassment over their jury- 
rigged old football park, Exhibition Sta- 
dium, located on an occasionally wind- 
blown lake. At a cost of some $500,000, 
“practically enclosed” auxiliary press 
boxes are under construction. “When I 
was managing Kansas City,” Whitey 
Herzog recalls, “I remember an opening 
day in Toronto when the temperature 
was 36° and a 30-m.p.h. gale was coming 
off that lake. By the time they played 
those two anthems, Lord.” Remembering 
last April and August, here is the baseball 
season that could begin, recess and end in 
a snowstorm. —By Tom Callahan 
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able to while away the idle moments | 


Sax recovered, Shortstop Dave Ander- | 
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Comic and tragic distortions: Hughes and Robards as the burned-out barkeep and customer 


Re-Creating a Stage Legend 


7d0MS VHLEYA 











THE ICEMAN COMETH by Eugene O'Neill 


J ason Robards was a journeyman actor 
when he auditioned for Director José 
Quintero in 1956 for a revival of Eugene 
O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh. After read- 
ing for another role, Robards asked for a 
chance to try the climactic final mono- 
logue of the central character, Hickey, a 
backslapping little salesman some two 
decades older than the lean, magisterial 
Robards was then. Of the reading, Quin- 
tero says: “The way he peeled away Hick- 
ey’s cheerful front to get to the madness 
and guilt underneath was terrifying.” Ro- 
bards got the part, the production estab- 
lished both him and Quintero as major 
forces in the theater, and they began a col- 
laboration that led Quintero to direct 
most of O'Neill's major plays and Ro- 
bards to essay most of his greatest charac- 
ters. Both men came to be haunted by 
O’Neill’s melancholy, his Celtic love of 
self-ruin. Now, 28 years later, they have 
revived the production for Broadway. 

The risks were considerable. It is nev- 


| er easy to compete with a theater legend, 
| even of one’s own making. The play itself, 


a 44-hour tragedy about the pitiable den- 
izens of a flyblown bar, lacks obvious 
commercial appeal. And as the central 
figure, the best-liked man, Robards must 
torment his friends, show himself capable 
of cold-blooded murder, then celebrate 
his certain doom. The women in the play 
are all prostitutes, and family life is seen 
only as a remembered torment. The text 
is rich in humor, but much of it verges on 
the cruel or the macabre. The jokes are 
mostly preposterous self-justifications or 
savage put-downs of those near by. It is 
hard for an audience to laugh at Iceman 
without feeling it is further belittling these 


shriveled lives. Indeed, during a tryout at 





the Kennedy Center in Washington, spec- 
tators seemed to respond to the play’s 
bleakness, not its raucous wit. 

Nonetheless, the revival is a triumph 
Robards’ broad grin and quick-jigging 
movement at first belie and then reinforce 
his harrowing depiction of a man obsessed 
with self-hatred. He rockets around the 
stage with the febrile energy of a revivalist 
on skid row, but his every assertion is 
tinged with mockery. Although he claims 
to have seen the light, he is on a spree of 
destruction, not salvation. He wants to de- 
prive his pals of their last shred of dignity, 
their dreams of resurrecting the past 
Hickey was always a sometime drunk, still 
connected to the world of work and family 
As he sees himself slipping, he tries to take 
everyone with him. He hurtles toward the 
unmasked truth and hopes that seeing it 
will turn him to stone 

The same distortion of the soul de- 
stroys the people around Hickey, includ- 
ing, in more winsome but still painful per- 
formances, Barnard Hughes as a burned- 
out barkeep and Donald Moffat as a 
former anarchist who cannot decide 
whether he is more afraid of dying or of 
going on living. O'Neill gives each of the 
17 barflies a revelatory scene, and every 
actor in this superb cast proves capable of 
that moment at center stage. The ensem- 
ble’s energized acting, an apparent clash 
with the passivity of the text, emphasizes 
O'Neill’s redemptive theme: that every- 
one, no matter how close to oblivion, 
yearns for hope and thrives on dreams 
The basic action is Hickey’s journey to- 
ward the abyss. But the uplifting message 
is that his potential victims may look, yet 
are wise enough to draw away before they 
tumble in By William A. Henry iit 
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A Problem That 
Cannot Be Buried 








The great toxic-waste mess 
oozed its way into the nation’s 
consciousness, and its con- 
science, a little more than five 
years ago. “An environmental 
emergency,” declared the Surgeon General 
in 1980. “A ticking time bomb primed to 
go off,” warned the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. The reaction was typically 
all-American: Congress created a grand- 
sounding “Superfund,” a $1.6 billion, five- 
year crash program designed to clean up 
thousands of leaking dumps that were 
threatening to contaminate much of the 
nation’s underground water supplies. 

Last week that law expired, a victim 
of wrangling among the Senate, the 
House and President Reagan over how 
much more should be dedicated to the 
cause and who should pay the bill. During 
its existence, the Superfund dribbled 
away most of its money on a mismanaged 








The poisoning of America continues 


The growing awareness of the vast 
scope of the toxic-waste problem has bred 
much public anguish but precious little re- 
medial action. The Office of Technology 
Assessment, a research arm of Congress, 
contends that there may be at least 10,000 
hazardous-waste sites in the U.S. that 
pose a serious threat to public health and 
that should be given priority in any na- 
tional cleanup. The cost, OTA estimates, 
could easily reach $100 billion, or more 
than $1,000 per U.S. household. Eventu- 
ally, predicts the General Acccounting 
Office, which also does studies for Con- 
gress, more than 378,000 waste sites may 
require corrective action. So far the EPA 
has put only 850 dumps on its priority list 
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effort that served only to reveal the almost | 


unimaginable enormity of the task ahead 
Though Congress is likely to reach an 
agreement by next month on a new infu- 
sion of money, anywhere from $10 billion 
over five years (the House proposal) to 
$5.3 billion (the Reagan Administration’s 
figure), for now the once ambitious pro- 
gram lingers in limbo. 
| Meanwhile, fears about toxic wastes 
continue to grow. Each day more and more 
communities discover that they are living 
near dumps or atop ground that has been 
contaminated by chemicals whose once 
strange names and initials—dioxin, vinyl 
chloride, PBB and PCB, as well as such fa- 
miliar toxins as lead, mercury and ar- 
senic—have become household synonyms 
for mysterious and deadly poisons. “The 
problem is worse than it was five years 
ago,” contends New Jersey Democrat 
James Florio, who as a Congressman from 
one of the most seriously contaminated 
states became the key author of the 1980 
Superfund law. “It’s much, much greater 
than anyone thought.” Concedes Lee 
Thomas, the third director of the scandal- 
tarnished EPA during the Reagan Admin- 
istration: “We have a far bigger problem 
than we thought when Superfund was en- 





acted. There are far more sites that are far | 


more difficult to deal with than anybody 
ever anticipated.” That comes as no sur- 
prise to Barry Commoner, the venerable 
environmental gadfly. Says he: “We are 
poisoning ourselves and our posterity.” 
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Lifting refuse from a dump near homes in Montclair, 





Liquid chemicals form a stew of poisons that fill a pond in Denver's Lowry Landfill 
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N.J.: but too often there is nowhere to go 


Checking for contamination levels dati cleanup of a waste-storage site in Greenup, il. 
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(see map). In its five-year effort, it man- 
aged to clean up only six sites and, critics 
protest, not very thoroughly at that | 

The USS. faces other grave environ- | 
mental risks: acid rain, smoggy skies, ra- 
dioactive wastes and lethal gases escaping 
from industrial plants. Over the past five 
years, the EPA reported last week, mis- 
haps in the handling or production of 
chemicals have caused some 1,500 inju- 
ries and 135 deaths. But the disposal of 
dangerous wastes is clearly the most 
pressing concern. Toxic dumps where 
steel drums have been left to rust and 
leak, letting poisons seep into the earth for 
decades, are scattered in virtually every 
county of every state. They present a po- 
tentially irreversible threat to water sup- 
plies, public health and the economy 

Why has so little been accomplished 
in attacking the chemical-dump mess? “If | 
we're looking for people to blame, well, | 
the woods are full of them,” says William | 
Ruckelshaus, who helped launch EPA 
as its first director during the Nixon 
Administration, and who was recalled by 
Reagan in 1983 to try to repair the agen- 





| cy’s image. 


Most critics direct their anger at the 


| current Administration. William Drayton, 





chairman of a Washington-based environ- 
mental-safety group, says it took “an enor- 
mous movement in American history” to 
develop a national consensus that “this | 
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country is going to provide public health | 
protection against chemical contami- 
nants.” But what followed, charges Dray- 
ton, who served as assistant EPA adminis- 
trator under President Jimmy Carter, was 
“a classic Greek tragedy: enter stage right 
the Reagan revolution with its enormous 
ideological antagonism to regulation of any 
sort. You have a leader who just doesn’t un- 
derstand what all those Latin-named 
chemicals are and what they do. On this 
subject he just stopped learning.” Says 
Douglas Costle, Carter's EPA director, of 
his successors at the agency: “They just 
flat-out didn’t realize they had a tiger by 
the tail until it bit them in the ass.” 

In the Administration’s defense, 
Ruckelshaus argues that “the Govern- 
ment had never done anything like it be- 
fore, starting from absolute scratch to deal 
with this terribly emotional mix of issues 
The fact that there were mismanagement, 
false starts and mistakes was inevitable.” 
But even he admits that the agency’s per- | 
formance on toxic wastes “didn’t have to 
be as bad as it was.” 

There is little doubt that EPA has 
seemed feckless and confused. For one 
thing, its critics contend that less than 
20% of the original $1.6 billion Superfund 
allocation has been spent on actual clean- 
up of waste sites. The National Campaign 
Against Toxic Hazards, an umbrella 
group of grass-roots activists, claims that 
less than 10% of the 850 sites on EPA's 
current priority list have received any re- 
medial attention at all in the program’s 
first five years. At that pace, according to 
the group, “millions of Americans will 
wait decades for the EPA to clean up their 
poisoned communities.” 

Apart from actual cleanup, EPA is re- 
sponsible for monitoring sites suspected of 
endangering underground water supplies, 
so that the citizens who draw such water 
can be warned of the health dangers. But 
a congressional research team concluded 
last April that of the 1,246 hazardous- 
waste dumps it surveyed, nearly half 
showed signs of polluting nearby ground- 
water. The EPA’s monitoring of these sites, 
the study charged, was “inaccurate, in- 
complete and unreliable.” 

The congressional watchdogs claim 
that when EPA finally does tackle a waste 
Site, it seeks only a stop-gap solution to the 
chemical seepage. When a dump is 
cleaned up, its wastes are often merely 
shifted to other locales, “which them- 
selves may become Superfund sites,” the 
OTA report says. “Risks are often trans- 
ferred from one community to another 
and to future generations.” | 

A poll taken last month for TIME by 
Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc., shows 
that 79% of Americans say that “not 





| enough” has been done to clean up toxic- 


waste sites. More surprising, when asked, 
“Would you be willing to pay higher state 
and local taxes to fund cleanup programs 
in your area,” 64% answered yes (34% 
said no, 2% were unsure) 

This attitude toward the slow pace of 
dump cleanups is part of a broad public 


sense that Government is failing to re- 
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California's Stringfellow Acid Pits and new filtration plant to help eliminate the hazards 


spond adequately to environmental con- 
cerns in general. Some 45% of those 
polled said that current laws to protect the 
environment do not go far enough, while 
29% are satisfied with them and 16% 
think they go “too far.” Fully 63% feel 
that even the inadequate governmental 
protections are not being enforced strictly 
enough by the agencies involved. 

Some critics contend that putting off 
the admittedly expensive cleanup effort 
will mean greater expense in the future. 
“Delay not only prolongs the time that 
people are exposed to toxic hazards,” says 
Michael Podhorzer, director of the Na- 
tional Campaign Against Toxic Hazards. 
“But every day it means that more toxic 
chemicals are released into the soil, air 
and water. The longer we wait, the great- 
er the damage will be and the higher the 
final cleanup cost will be.” 

Consider the meager six sites deemed 
to have been cleaned through the Super- 
fund. After a nine-month-long spill of 
chemicals into the Susquehanna River 
starting in 1979, it was found that a small 
Pennsylvania company had been system- 
atically, and illegally, dumping toxic 
wastes into shafts that fed into the Butler 
Tunnel, an outlet for waste water from 
abandoned coal mines near Pittston, Pa. 
Three men were convicted of violating the 
state’s Clean Streams Act, and one was 
sent to prison. The three and their compa- 
ny were fined $750,000. EPA supervised the 
cleanup of the river pollution, and in 1982 
it took the site off its priority list. But heavy 
rains from Hurricane Gloria sent 100,000 
gal. of oily, smelly chemical wastes rushing 
back up to the surface of this presumably 
cleaned-up site and into the Susquehanna. 





“There was an extremely strong odor that 
would burn your nostrils,” said City Clerk 
Paul McGarry, who went to investigate af- 
ter residents began phoning with com- 
plaints. “It looked like liquid tar.” 

Another of the six sites that EPA 
claims to have successfully cleaned is in 
Baltimore, where strong acids and aqua 
regia, one of the most corrosive liquids 
in existence, had been stored throughout 
the 1970s. For years, residents in 20 row 
houses along Annapolis Road com- 
plained of eye, nose and throat irritation; 
eight people were burned in July 1979 
when chemicals leaked into a playing 
area. EPA removed 1,500 drums and 
scraped off-up to twelve inches of topsoil. 
The land was sloped and sodded and de- 
clared fit for a playground. But critics cite 
tests showing that the contamination had 
worked its way as far as 15 feet below the 
surface. No attempt was made to prevent 
seepage of these deeper chemicals into the 
groundwater or a nearby river. 

For some 40 years, beginning in the 
1930s, the Velsicol Chemical Co. (former- 
ly the Michigan Chemical Co.) had 
dumped and burned toxic industrial 
chemicals on a 3.5-acre site along the Pine 
River near St. Louis, Mich. A county golf 
course was developed beside the dump. 
By the mid-’60s, fish in the river con- 
tained high levels of such known or sus- 
pected carcinogens as PBB, PCB and DDT. 
Working with EPA, the company in 1982 
agreed to spend $38.5 million to clean up 
the area. At the golf course, all soil was re- 
moved to a depth of 3 ft. below any signs 
of contamination. That involved hauling 
68,204 cu. yds. of dirt away. Fully 1.25 mil- 
lion gal. of contaminated groundwater 








were pumped into a 3,400-ft. well lined 
with two cement walls. EPA considers the 
golf course cleaned up, as indeed it seems 
to be. In one sense, however, the problem 
was merely transported across the river. 
All that soil has been deposited on the 
plant’s property, where a bigger cleanup 
job has been completed. 

Two of the six sites chosen by the EPA 
for quick action should probably not have 
been on the top-priority list in the first 
place. In Greenville, Miss., Walcott 
Chemical Co. had stored 226 drums of 
such chemicals as tetrasodium pyrophos- 
phate and formic acid in a warehouse that 
the state of Mississippi had seized for fail- 
ure to pay taxes. The state considered the 
chemicals a fire hazard (rather than a 
contamination threat) and asked EPA to 
put the site near the top of its list. The 
agency merely had the drums hauled off 
to an approved landfill in Emelle, Ala. 
Problem solved. Similarly, about 700 
drums of chemicals had been stored in a 
Cleveland warehouse used by Chemical 
Minerals Recovery Co. Another 700 were 
piled outside the building. None had 
sprung significant leaks. But EPA gave the 
site priority and had the drums carried to 
an EPA-licensed landfill in Geneva, Ohio. 
Another site cleared. 

However, what about the residents of 
Emelle and Geneva? Have they inherited 
the old headaches of Greenville and Cleve- 
land? Perhaps not immediately, since the 
dump at Emelle sits atop hundreds of feet 
of clay, and the one at Geneva at least has 
the now mandatory clay liner. But most ex- 
perts consider any landfill only a tempo- 
rary solution to the chemical-waste prob- 
lem. Eventually, all will develop cracks or 
gradually give way to the corrosive action 
of the potent chemicals. 

Six California environmental groups 
recently surveyed seven landfills in that 
state. Though the EPA was monitoring 
them for leaks, the groups reported, “ev- 
ery one of the sites examined is leaking, 
without exception; and every one is out of 
compliance with currently applicable reg- 
ulations.” Wastes placed in them from 
other failed sites may soon have to be 
picked up and moved once again. The re- 
sult is a bleak game of chemical leapfrog. 

The spreading realization that there is 
no easy way simply to bury the toxic-waste 
problem has fed the ever present NIMBY 
(not in my backyard) syndrome. “Some- 
thing’s got to give,” protests Christopher 
Daggett, EPA administrator for New York 
and New Jersey. “Either we aren't going to 
have cleanups, or someone’s going to bite 
the bullet and start accepting wastes. But 
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When 3M first developed fluorochemicals, they did everything we expected... 
and a bit more. The bonus came when some spilled onto a tennis shoe and tests 
showed that part of the shoe just couldn’tbe easily soiled. It was the birth of 
“Scotchgard” Protector...the world’s finest soil and stain repellent for carpet 
and fabrics. 

It was another case of 3M people stretching their minds. Sharing technolo- 
gies, probing, exploring. To make small ideas big ones: to make big ideas better. 
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It’s an environment we encourage at 3M. To promote innovation. To make our 
people eager and able to respond to your needs. And it works wonders. 

Let us demonstrate. Tell us of a problem that you have. And then watch how 
quickly we respond. Because 3M hears you. 

Call Terry Baker at 800-328-3234. In Minnesota call 612-736-6772. 











Winter has a way of turning an ordi- 
nary road into a battle zone. 

But, as this picture taken through a 
glass plate at Goodyear’s test track 
shows, the Goodyear Vector’s aggres- 
sive criss-cross tread grips on snow. 
And helps control hydroplaning when 
that snow turns to slush and melts. 

And Vector’s performance capabili- 
ties endure through many seasons. 

Even after thousands of miles of 
wear, Vector’s deep tread and double- 
steel belts continue to give you out- 
standing performance. 
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Lord knows, no one wants to be first.” Dag- 
gett and his boss, EPA Director Thomas, 
contend that there is no ready technology 
that can promptly solve the disposal prob- 
lem. “We can’t wait around until we have 
the ultimate answer,” says Daggett. “This 
stuff is still being generated, and we have to 
deal with it today. So, yes, we are going to 
put it into landfills that may leak someday. 
But give me an alternative. Do you want 
me to store these wastes in drums all over 
the country?” 

Critics accuse EPA of being too cau- 
tious in failing to rely more heavily on 
such destruction technologies as high- 
temperature incineration and in failing to 
back innovative approaches for detoxify- 
ing chemical wastes (see box). EPA has 
projects under way in these fields, but the 
pace is slow, the funding inadequate, and 
there is little sense of urgency. Barbara 
Vecchiarelli, a cilizens’-group leader in 
Marlboro Township, N.J., admires Dag- 
gett's dedication to his work but, nonethe- 
less, complains about EPA in general: 
“They don’t have the technology to han- 
dle chemical pollution. The problem is 
bigger than they are, and they're afraid to 
admit it to the American people.” 

Part of the problem with EPA’s man- 
agement of the Superfund over the past five 
| years stems from Reagan’s initial choice of 
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top officials who were ill-prepared to han- | cy Management Agency, has worked 








dle the difficult mandate. Anne Burford, a 
Colorado lawyer and Republican Party 
fund raiser, was tapped in 1981 to head 
EPA; at White House urging, she approved 
the selection of Rita Lavelle, a California 
publicist who had worked for a chemical 
company (Aerojet General Corp.), to direct 
the Superfund start-up. In the mismanage- 
ment that followed, Lavelle was convicted 
of perjury for denying any involvement in 
EPA's dealings with the Stringfellow Acid 
Pits, a notorious waste dump in California, 
where Aerojet General, along with many 
other companies, had dumped tons of caus- 
tics, cyanides and heavy metals over the 
years. Burford was also charged with con- 
tempt of Congress for refusing to give it 
some internal EPA documents; the charge 
was dropped after she quit in March 1983. 


hile EPA was floundering, the 
White House imposed drastic 
funding cuts, resulting in the 
loss of 23% of its budget and 
19% of its employees by 1983, even 
though the toxic-waste work load was 
multiplying. When Ruckelshaus was 
named EPA chief after Burford’s resigna- 
tion, he managed to rebuild the staff's mo- 
rale, restore some of its funding and give 
his successor a stronger hand. Thomas, 
the former head of the Federal Emergen- 





TOXIC WASTE SITE 


hard at getting EPA into gear. “He kicked 
the tires and punched the fender and said, 
‘Let's get this thing moving,’ ” notes for- 
mer EPA Chief Costle. 

But where is EPA going on toxic 
wastes? “We've learned that we have a far 
bigger problem than we thought when Su- 
perfund was enacted,” Thomas concedes. 
“But we have a good bit of momentum 
now. I don’t see how anybody could come 
into this agency and run it faster than 
we've tried to run it over the past couple of 
years.” He can point to the fact that EPA is 
currently trying to stop the spread of pollu- 
tion at about 200 sites and is preparing to 
tackle a cleanup of about 200 others. By 
next year, he predicts, “we'll be managing 
nearly a thousand sites al the same time.” 

The new emphasis at EPA has been 
logical enough: stop the seepage of pollut- 
ants and protect drinking water first, get 
rid of the toxic stew later. When a number 
of wells in Sag Harbor, on New York’s 
Long Island, were found contaminated, 
EPA moved swiftly to have two dozen af- 
fected homes hooked up to a city water 
system. “The longer-term problem isn’t 
solved,” says EPA’s Daggett. “But we were 
able to remove the immediate threat.” In 
1981 poisons were discovered in 27 of 30 
wells serving Battle Creek, Mich. An 
elaborate system of purge wells was creat- 
ed to pump the contaminated water out of 
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its underground plume and purify it. Now 
Battle Creek has 16 clean wells from 
which to drink. 

Finally, acting on a law passed by 
Congress in 1976, EPA has issued tough 
regulations designed to trace the flow of 
toxic chemicals from their manufacture 
to their eventual disposition, creating a 
paper trail that should discourage illegal 
dumping and pinpoint responsibility 
when contamination occurs. The agency 
has also vastly tightened its licensing re- 
quirements for anyone operating a land- 
fill that is permitted to accept hazardous 
wastes. By early next month, all such 
landfills can continue to operate only if 
they have double liners to prevent seep- 








were merely poured into noxious surface 
lagoons. (In other ways, Waste Manage- 
ment is no ideal disposer. It agreed to pay 
$2.5 million last April to settle an EPA 
charge that it had illegally disposed of toxic 
chemicals in Ohio.) 

Such techniques are, of course, expen- 
sive. But the increasing cost of getting rid 
of dangerous chemicals provides a power- 
ful incentive for manufacturers who use 
them to find ways to recapture and recy- 
cle them. While Government pressure 
and supervision of toxic-waste sites are vi- 
tal, the disposal problem will remain in- 
tractable unless industry does most of 
the job itself. By one estimate, 96% of all 
hazardous wastes never leave the proper- 


In Ilinois, wastes are stored in holding tanks and cleansed of toxins for safe recycled use 


age. Already, wells must be bored in 


| the surrounding area to detect any signs 


of spreading contamination. Although 
clearly a necessity, the new rules may take 
half of the nation’s 2,000 licensed disposal 
sites out of operation, further aggravating 
the problem plaguing chemical-waste 
planners: nowhere to go. 

A prime example of a modern disposal 
facility is the one operated by Waste Man- 
agement, Inc., at its C.I.D. Hazardous 
Waste landfill in Chicago. A giant excava- 
tion 35 ft. deep covers two acres. A floor of 
compacted clay approximately 40 ft. thick 
has been laid below the bottom of the hole. 
On top of this virtually impermeable bed, 
workmen are placing a plastic liner to be 
topped by a plastic-grid system that will 
collect and direct any seepage into a series 
of sump pumps. Above the grid will be an- 
other plastic liner, another layer of clay 
and yet more plastic. A plumbing system 
will pump rainwater out of the area, Near- 
by, the company is spending $1.6 million to 
improve its large surface collection tanks, 
made of concrete lined with epoxy, that re- 
ceive waste from steel-processing plants. 
New fiber-glass liners are being placed in- 
side the cylinders. In the past, such wastes 
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ty of the companies that produced them. 

A number of companies have made 
some headway in curbing a generation of 
the poisons. Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., for example, cut its volume 
of toxic wastes in half, partly by switching 
from solvent-based glues to water-based 
glues in its manufacture of adhesive tape. 
It also burns nearly all of the remaining 
wastes in a huge incinerator at Cottage 
Grove, Minn. “In the past five years, 
there has been a tremendous change in 
the attitude of the chemical industry 
about hazardous waste,” says Larry 
O'Neill, an environmental official with 
Monsanto Co. in Missouri. “We are now 
generating less and recycling more.” Still, 
the recovery techniques are just being de- 
veloped. “When we talk about recovery, 
we're only talking now about 1% of all the 
material that’s generated,” claims James 
Patterson, director of industrial-waste- 


| elimination research at the Illinois Insti- 


tute of Technology. Even 1%, however, 
does add up. 

If the public clamor for quicker, more 
effective action in the war on toxic wastes 
is fully justified, the expectation of easy or 


fast fixes is not. Some 66,000 chemicals | 


| are being used in the U.S.; EPA has classi- 











fied 60,000 of them as potentially, if not 
definitely, hazardous to human health 
They have been dumped or buried for 
years on the plausible but, as it turned out, 
tragically wrong theory that they would 
lose their toxicity during the decades it 
would take them to drift through layers of 
soil and rock into deep water supplies. 
There is no way to remedy in a few years 
at least a century of such misguided, if in- 
nocent, practices. 

Shuffling wastes from one leaking site 
to another that may soon turn porous may 
seem absurd, but there is no way to elimi- 
nate all landfills as short-term disposal 
necessities. The same is true of the use of 


Federal EPA Director Lee Thomas 





EPA Critic, Congressman James Florio 


hazardous-waste incinerators. While they 
risk befouling the air, they are nonethe- 
less a necessary temporary expedient 
Much more might be done, however, to 
find new methods of taking the poisonous 
punch out of hazardous chemicals. The 
EPA spent only $43 million in the first five 
years of the Superfund program on basic 
research and development of such tech- 
niques. According to the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, as much as $50 million a 
year could be spent usefully on R. and D. 
In the end, only a vast effort by the in- 
dustries that profit from the chemicals 
can get the waste mess under control. 
That would undoubtedly mean added 
costs passed on to the consumer, but the 
basic fact is that the effort must be made 
Wondrous chemical potions have been a 
great aid to mankind, easing pain, allevi- 
ating disease, prolonging life, spurring 
food production and serving as the cata- 
lyst for countless useful products. But 
once discarded, many of these concoc- 
tions, or their by-products, turn killer, 
and the US. has no choice but to curb 
their lethal ways. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago, Peter 
Stoler/New York and John E. Yang/Washington 
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“Forty years ago I hada back-alley abortion. 
I almost died from it? 


If you wonder whether legal 
abortion is a good idea, ask any 
woman who survived an illegal one. 

She'll tell you how painful, 
dirty, humiliating, and horribly 
dangerous a back-alley abortion was. 

But despite the incredible 
risks, millions of American women 
had abortions before they were 
legalized nationwide in 1973. An 
untold number were maimed for 
life. Thousands were literally 
slaughtered, packed off bleeding 
and infected to die in abject terror. 

Today the threat to women's 
lives and health no longer comes 
from abortion. It comes from those 
who want to outlaw it. People who 
argue that abortions should be 
banned—even if the result will be 


ar ogee 


as horrifying as it was in the past. 
This increasingly vocal and 
violent minority will stop at nothing. 
They've resorted to harassment, 
physical threats, and even bombings. 
They're attacking the Constitution. 
And they're pressuring lawmakers 
to make abortion illegal again— 
for all women. Regardless of 
circumstances. Even if her life or 
health is endangered. Even if she's 
a victim of rape or incest. Even if 
she's too young to be a mother. 
Speak out now. Use the coupon 
below. Or they just might succeed 
in turning back the clock to when 
women had no choice. But the 
back-alley. 


The decision is yours. 


This ad was paid for with private contributions. © Copyright 1985 





C I've written my representatives 
in Congress to tell them I support: 
government programs that reduce 
the need for abortion by preventing 
unwanted pregnancy; and keeping 
safe and legal abortion a choice 

for all women 


C) Here's my tax-deductible contri- 
bution in support of all Planned 
Parenthood activities and 
programs: 1)$25 (1) S35 
0875 08150 0 $500 or: S$. 
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Planned Parenthood" 
Federation of America, Inc. 


810 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 











Living, Dangerously, with Toxic Wastes 




















foundly different circumstances. 








Three tormented towns point up past, present and potential problems 


Natural disasters and wars do 
their damage spectacularly 

@@2 and quickly—shaking, crush- 

ing, burning, ripping, smoth- 

ering, drowning. The devasta- 
tion is plain; victims and survivors are 
clearly distinguished, causes and effects 
easily connected. With the unnatural di- 
sasters caused by environmental toxins, 
however, the devastation is seldom certain 
or clear or quick. Broken chromosomes are 
unseen; carcinogens can be slow and 
sneaky, People wait for years to find out if 
they or their children are victims. The 
fears, the uncertainties and the conjectures 
have a corrosive quality that becomes inex- 
tricably mingled with the toxic realities. 

To find out what it is like to live in the 
same neighborhood with toxic wastes, As- 
sociate Editor Kurt Andersen visited three 
communities with similar concerns but pro- 
Times 
Beach, contaminated years ago, is now a 
Missouri ghost town; Holbrook, Mass., is 
discovering that it has a serious problem, 
but perhaps not a catastrophe; in Cas- 
malia, Calif., toxins arrive each day at a 


| modern treatment site, producing annoying 
fumes and fears about the future. People 
from all three places share chronic anxiety. 


Are they sick? Will they become sick? In 
all three there is anger, at businesses, at 
government, at unsympathetic neighbors 
Yet like Tolstoy's unhappy families, each 
town is unhappy in its own way 


Times Beach, Mo.: 
Overgrown and Ghostly 


On Interstate 44 in Missouri, motorists 
heading east toward St. Louis glide past 
the giant Six Flags amusement park and 
the big fireworks emporium across the 
road, past the eager little town of Eureka, 
past billboards inviting them to visit the 
Black Madonna Shrine and the Meramec 
Caverns. But then comes a quick stretch 
where the familiar green interstate signs 
are disfigured by blank areas, apparently 
painted over. There down to the left of the 








Where the ghost town meets the untainted world, warnings and a checkpoint 











An abandoned home at Times Beach 


highway by the river, weeds and tall grass | 
obscure a whole area. 

Is it a town? Was it a town? There are 
streets and street signs and houses, but no 
people. There are trailers at the Easy Liv- 
ing Mobile Manor, and the Easy Living 
Laundromat has a sign out front that says, 
THANKS FOR COMING, but there are no 
people. Windows are unbroken, and a few 
have curtains, neatly sashed back. There 
are some cars, a bird feeder made from a 
plastic Seven-Up bottle, a hammock tied 
from an elm to a sycamore, a riding mow- 
er with a Six Flags sticker on it, and FOR 
SALE signs all over the place. Pinned up on 
one front door is a printed passage from 
Psalms; “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejoice and be glad in 
it.” But there are no people at all. 

Wandering these eerie late—20th cen- 
tury ruins, a visitor becomes a kind of ar- 
chaeologist of the present. In one window, 








| are the most fearsome possibilities. But 
| one obvious effect of the dioxin discovery 


the paper Santa Claus dates the cataclysm 
that drove everyone away: just before 
Christmas 1982, the people of Times 
Beach discovered that their town had | 
been drenched in dioxin, a poison so po- 
tent that one drop in 10,000 gal. is consid- 
ered a dangerous concentration. Under 
political pressure, the EPA agreed to pay 
off all property owners; homeowners got 
between $8,800 and $98,900 apiece. And 
the town died. On one street remains an 
ex-resident’s bright white graffito: GOOD- 
BYE TIMES BITCH. 

The abandonment of Times Beach 
was attended by a frenzy of attention from 
newspapers, which was apt, since the 
town was created by a newspaper in the 
first place. The St. Louis Star-Times 
bought the square mile of flatland wedged 
between the Meramec River and the 
highway, and in 1925 sold plots for $67.50 
each to anyone who agreed to buy a sub- 
scription to the paper (which is now de- 
funct). After World War II it became a 
regular working-class town. Times Beach, 
like many Midwestern river settlements, 
had a tang more Southern than latitude 
alone could explain and a small-town co- 
ziness that is rare these days. People who 
liked it really liked it, and stayed. Land 
enough to build a house could be bought 
for $800, even after the local boom of the 
1970s. | 

It was during the early 1970s that 
Times Beach, looking to keep down the 
summer dust, hired a fellow to spread oil 
on ten miles of unpaved streets. Unfortu- 
nately, the oilman also filled his truck 
with waste sludge from a downstate 
chemical factory, and so for at least a cou- 
ple of summers, he sprayed tens of thou- 
sands of gallons of a dioxin-laced goo all 
over town. The agent of the town’s de- 
struction was a man named Russell Bliss. 
“Do I blame Bliss?” asks Joe Capstick, 
who lived in Times Beach 14 years and, 
after the town’s demise, moved down the 
road. “Sure. Hell, yes. Hell, yes.” 

Medical science is not sure what a 
decade of daily dioxin exposure has done 
or will do. Cancers and genetic damage 





has been the rearrangement of townspeo- 
ple’s memories: in retrospect, that pur- 
plish coating on the streets has become 
the paradigm for life in Times Beach, 
They remember, now, all the dead birds 
around town, and the stillborn kittens 
and puppies. Michael Reid, 19, remem- 
bers that he and other children loved to 
bicycle behind the dioxin truck, skidding 
and sliding in the thick oil slick. Joe’s 
wife Penny Capstick remembers falling 
down in it. They all remember the chil- 
dren tracking it in. “I can remember Jeri 
Lynn as a child sitting by the road just 
kicking her feet in the stuff,” says Marilyn 
Leistner, who lives near by. “Just kicking 
and kicking in the stuff.” The richest 
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memories have become images of menace. 

“That was a very nice home there,” 
says Leistner, the town’s final mayor, as 
she drove through Times Beach recently. 
“That whole wing was a game room pan- 
eled with imported teakwood.” Suddenly 
her tour-guide tone changes: “The man 
who lived in that home has had a lung re- 





moved. I remember the minister’s wife 
who lived next door there had a miscar- 
riage. The lady who lived here, she had 
two miscarriages. Kidney cancer over 


there, and the home here, the wife died in | 


childbirth. This next family, the dog hada 
seizure disorder, and their little girl had 
terrible stomach and bladder problems.” 
Leistner has four children, all in their 20s. 
“One of my daughters has a seizure disor- 
der; she tried to commit suicide in 1983. 
Another daughter, she’s hyperthyroid; we 
almost lost her to cancer of the cervix 
at 21. My former husband has a liver 
impairment.” 

Even before the disaster, Times Beach 
people often felt ostracized, were called 
river rats and worse. But once the news of 
the town’s contamination was out, some 
uplanders began treating them like white 
trash from hell. Dry cleaning was refused, 
at least one restaurant emptied out when 








a Times Beacher came in, out-of-town 
friends stopped calling. Now, says 
Leistner, “when you say Times Beach to 
people, I think they look you up and down 
to see if you're green or glow in the dark.” 
If you lived in Times Beach, says Rose Ei- 
sen, “you're the scuzz of the earth.” 

At least they had a sort of solidarity in 
Times Beach, a tight-knit community. “If 
I was weaving down the road,” recalls 
Clyde Adams, “they'd call my wife Butch 
and say, ‘Clyde's loaded again.’ " In just a 
few weeks, that social foundation was 
yanked apart. Says Adams, a resident for 
36 years: “I have to drive by there every 
day to get here, and that’s the toughest 
thing. I get home all melancholy.” Per- 


haps half of the refugees live in the 








Before they left for good, many residents left graffiti on the toxic streets 





area, and several say they sometimes take 
the old Times Beach interstate exit by 
mistake. 

“Down in the Beach,” says Joe Cap- 
stick, “everybody knew everybody’s busi- 
ness.’ The Capsticks have moved to Hill- 
top Village, an assertively middle-class 
subdivision. “Up here it’s a totally differ- 


| ent life-style. They barely say hi. I swear 


to God, I'd be surprised to find 20 people 
around here at 10 in the morning. Back in 
Times Beach, why, you could go down at 
10 in the morning and find half the town 
fishing. It was fun.” 

Cindy Reid lived in the Beach from 
childhood. Now, she says, “we're not al- 
lowed back there.” “You have to have a 
good reason,” explains her friend Ruth 
Yarborough. “My mom wanted to go 
down and take pictures of our old houses,” 
says Reid, “but they told her, ‘That's not a 
good reason.’ The Reids, the Yarbor- 
oughs and three other families were 
neighbors in Times Beach, and they are 
neighbors today. To the west, on 15 acres 
of virgin forest, they have put up four big 
log houses. It is the march of history in re- 
verse: displaced by the backsplash of 
modern technology, Americans head for 
the wilderness and build with logs. 





The checkpoint at which the un- 
spoiled world meets Times Beach has the 
no-monkey-business aspect of an interna- 
tional border crossing: warning signs, un- 
smiling uniformed guards, papers to be 
signed. Former Mayor Leistner remains 
as the state’s trustee and keeps an office in 
the trailer at the checkpoint. There are 
loose ends to oversee. The Kleins, for in- 
stance. An older couple who still live on 
the less contaminated southern edge of 
Times Beach, they have refused the Gov- 
ernment’s offer of $47,500 to clear out. 

The dead town is not altogether use- 
less. Two particularly poisonous blocks 
have become a valuable research plot; five 
companies, working on methods of detox- 
ifying dioxin, have paid some $80,000 to 











©| place, slightly apart. It is all-purpose ter- 











rent out bits of Laurel Street for their ex- 
periments, The state of Missouri has no 
plans for the land. Some former residents 
would like it to become a park. Not Rose 
Eisen. “I wish they'd blow it off the face of 
the earth,” she says. 

In fact, the earth seems to be reclaim- 
ing this abused chunk for its own pur- 
poses. The maples and sycamores look 
healthy, grasses and wild flowers are 
thick and high. Grasshoppers hiss. A 
flock of wild turkeys has moved in, as well 
as a pack of coyotes and some deer. “It’s 
amazing,” says the former mayor, “all 
these yellow flowers! They were never 
here before.” The wild growth, however, 
poses a problem: vandals, looters and ar- | 
sonists can hide from the security patrols 
more easily. But that may be remedied. “I 
believe the state of Missouri,” says 
Leistner, “is looking into defoliating.” 


Holbrook, Mass.: 
Waiting for Results 


Every town ought to have a place like the 
Pastures. For as long as anyone in Hol- 
brook can recall (“For ages and ages,” one 
mother says), the children of this Boston 
suburb have used the expanse of vacant 
land as their exclusive preserve, a wild 








rain, perfect for many kinds of serendip- 
ity, a place where kids can build a secret 
fort, practice daredevil bike riding over 
hillocks called the Camel Humps, share 
the painful silences of adolescent romance 
or even read a book alone. 

Until a couple of years ago the Pas- 
tures also offered some singular special ef- 
fects. Sometimes there was a strange ge- 
latinous gunk—"“green slime” or “moon 
glob”—that could be picked up and 
hurled in lieu of snowballs. There were 
also acres of empty metal! drums, industri- 
al barrels just sitting around; it was hard 
for any self-respecting young thrill seeker 
to resist climbing inside and tumbling 
downhill. Parents seldom ventured into 
the area. So the town fathers and mothers 
did not know enough to fear that the 
moon glob and the barrels might have 
come from the Baird & McGuire factory, 
the plant at the Pastures’ edge that pro- 
duced pesticides and insecticides. Then in 
1982 the EPA ranked the land near the top 
on its national list of high-priority hazard- 
ous-waste sites. The following year the 
town government forced the plant to 
close. “Two years ago I thought it was 
over,” says Leah Abbott, one of the home- | 
makers in Holbrook (pop. 11,140) who 
has found herself transformed into an en- 
vironmental activist. “But it’s not.” 

No. Every few months, it seems, there 
is another frightening bulletin. First the 
EPA found the soil and water around the 
factory laced with arsenic, DDT and chlor- 
dane, among other contaminants. The 
most pressing concern was the danger to 
drinking water. Three town wells had 
been adjacent to Baird & McGuire; the last 
one was closed only in 1982. Running by 
the factory is the Cochato River, which for 
years flowed to Holbrook’s water supply. 
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But in 1983 the river was sluiced away 
from drinking water, and the most in- 
tensely contaminated ground near the fac- 
tory covered with a clay cap. The wastes 
were contained. Holbrook could relax. 

But no. Earlier this year chemicals 
were found to be oozing into adjacent wet- 
lands and into the Cochato—and leach- 
ing Lord knows where else, say the minor- 
| ity of townspeople who are upset. A water 
main that runs right under the site still 
supplies a thousand homes. Last spring 
the Cochato’s sediment was found to in- 
clude arsenic and naphthalene. Then last 
summer even the EPA seemed jolted: high 
concentrations of dioxin were discovered 
at Baird & McGuire. 

Half a mile away is the Grove, a 
neighborhood surrounding Lake Hol- 
brook. The lake is murky; people who live 
around it say that sometimes it looks or- 
ange. Joanne O'Donnell has lived in the 
Grove since 1964. All five of the O’Don- 
nell children spent time at the Pastures, 
she says, and four have had endocrine 
problems. One daughter had a pituitary 
tumor; another daughter’s spleen was re- 
moved last year. Mark, her eldest son, at 
27 came down with “some virulent, crazy 
pneumonia that nobody could figure out.” 
Then a large tumor was found on his pan- 
creas. In 1980 he died. 

Mark O’Donnell had been a sociable, 
rambunctious sort: he and his pals at the 
Pastures used to have epic moon-glob 
fights, and apparently he was always up 
for a roll in those big metal drums. He had 
also worked one teenage summer at Baird 
& McGuire, according to his mother. Two 
years after he died the EPA made Hol- 

brook infamous. “The night it came 
| across on the news that Baird & McGuire 
was the 14th worst site in the nation,” says 
O'Donnell, “it was like lightning. I 
thought, ‘I have an answer!’ The same 
answer, she thinks, explains why Mark’s 
best boyhood friend now has Hodgkin’s 
disease. It might be coincidence, a profes- 











Searching for contamination near the closed Baird & McGuire plant 











sionally skeptical out-of-towner suggests. 
She looks wounded and _ incredulous. 
“With a toxic site as impregnated with the 
yuckos as this one?” 

Baird & McGuire is just this side of 
the border with Randolph, a town that 
has shared water supplies with Holbrook. 
Esther Ross, a Randolph resident, says 
she got worried in 1981 when she found 
herself going to a lot of funerals. There is a 
certain Times Beach ring to her recita- 
tion. “The people who owned the house 
next door were stricken by cancer,” she 
says, “and the people next door to them, 
and next door to them. We had a six-year- 
old pass away from cancer in the neigh- 
borhood, and a 20-year-old.” Ross started 
mapping the victims’ homes. After Leah 
Abbott learned of the poison, she became 
an amateur epidemiologist too, putting 
dots on a map of Holbrook, drawing up 
her own geography of death. 








Joanne O'Donnell remembers her son 





The women may be on to something. 
According to the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of public health, certain kinds of 
cancer do seem to be appearing too fre- 
quently, at least in Holbrook. Between 
1979 and 1983, the town lost 24 men to 
lung cancer; 15 such deaths would be ex- 
pected in a town with Holbrook’s age dis- 
tribution and population. During the 
same period, Holbrook men were dying of 
bladder cancer at a rate more than three 
times the average, and fatal uterine, cervi- 
cal and ovarian cancers occurred at more 
than twice the normal rate. 

But the people are not panicking. Says 
O'Donnell: “Most of them have no inter- 
est whatsoever. I know people who have 
health problems, and even they refuse to 
get involved.” Many seem troubled less by 
threats to health than by threats to prop- 
erty values. Especially since O'Donnell, 
Ross and Abbott formed a group called 
People United to Restore the Environ- 
ment, the women have been attacked as 
kooks and cranks. 

Abbott is hardly a rabble-rouser. Says 
she: “I’m real Suzy Homemaker—Cub 
Scouts, baseball, sewing.” In the living 
room a pair of Cabbage Patch dolls sit ina 
rocker, and a crucifix is on the mantle. 
The big, office-style water cooler is the 
one unorthodox fixture. Nodding in the 
direction of her daughter, she jokes, 
“When she’s bad, she gets tap water.” 

Abbott figures that her housewifey 
style has been a tactical advantage. “They 
weren't scared of me.” One day when 
Baird & McGuire was still operating, she 
arrived at the executive office unan- 
nounced, went in to see Cameron Baird, 
the head of the company, and got a first- 
hand look at the contamination from him. 
A public meeting last June with EPA offi- 
cials at Holbrook High School, Abbott 
says, “was a real lynch mob. And I think I 
led it.” She sounds both abashed and 
proud. The EPA had intended simply to 
presentits latest findings. Instead its repre- 
sentatives faced the point-by-point anger 
of 300 people who demanded to know why, 
three years after contamination had been 
discovered, Baird & McGuire had not yet 
been cleaned up. The Government shortly 


agreed to all five of PURE’s demands. 


Among other things, townspeople 
wanted a barrier around the site. In Au- 
gust the EPA finished a new chain link 
fence, topped with three strands of barbed 
wire and hung with warning signs. (Some 
days, however, its gate has stood wide 
open.) The source of all the trouble is a 
ratty compound of cinder blocks and 
sheet metal, pink clapboard and silver 
tanks. One large white building is marked 


only by a tiny skull-and-crossbones label | 


on the door. A few yards outside the site 
one afternoon in September, four men 
and a woman in boots and rubbery white 
suits used a huge tread-mounted pump to 
dig out a 10-ft. plug of earth for testing by 
the EPA. Their gas masks hung nearby, 
just above the spot where a dark little 
stream flows from the toxic site under 
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| the fence and away into the forest. 
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For now, the locals who are worried 
are waiting. They await the results of 
more soil and water tests, and the results 
of more precisely targeted health studies. 
Most of all, naturally, they await results at 
the site itself. They want a permanent 
cleanup, says Ross, “so that we can all go 
back into Sleepy Hollow and rest assured 
that nothing is wrong.” Curiously, not 
even the local activists plan to move 
away. “Where am I going to move,” asks 
Abbott, “that it’s not going to crop up in 
my backyard again? Where is safe?” 


Casmaiia, Calif.: 
Fumes and Fears 


First you tear up 250 acres of California 
ranchland. Then you fill the holes with 
tons of sewage, cyanide, Nair hair-remov- 
al cream, spoiled Coca-Cola syrup, win- 
ery dregs, rocket fuel, rat carcasses, nitric 
acid, paint chips and fish organs. What do 
you get? A state-of-the-art toxic-waste- 
treatment facility. 

The site north of Santa Barbara run 
by Casmalia Resources is supposed to be a 
model of its kind. It is equipped with mon- 
itoring wells, its own laboratory, a dozen 
government permits and a full-time pub- 
lic relations manager. “We do not view 
ourselves as part of the problem,” says Jan 
Lachenmaier, the p.r. woman. “We view 
ourselves as part of the solution.” 

The dump may indeed be part of the 
solution. The federal Superfund pays Cas- 
malia Resources to take wastes collected 
in the cleanup of the notorious Stringfel- 
low Acid Pits near Los Angeles. But even 
this up-to-date site is a problem for the 
300 people who live just over the hills in 
the town of Casmalia. A little more than a 
year ago, it seems, fumes started drifting 
down over the town. Jim Postiff has lived 
in Casmalia for 20 years, and the odor was 
new to him. “The first few times we 
smelled it,” he remembers, “we called the 
fire department. We didn’t know what it 
was.” It is a strange, foul odor, not unlike 
the stench from a sodden box of cat litter. 
It reminds many of the women of home- 
permanent solution. Karen Wickham, 
who teaches at the town’s elementary 
school, thinks the smell is like “fecal mat- 
ter, but also sweet and fruity,” and Mary 
Lou Smith detects an onion aroma. 
“What it is,” says Kenneth Vaniter, “is a 


| take-your-breath-away smell.” 


Casmalia is not far from the Pacific, 
and the stink usually rolls in at night with 
the fog, often strong enough to wake peo- 
ple. But it also comes during the day. Peo- 
ple are driven indoors; windows are shut 
tight in balmy weather; the Hitching Post, 
a local steakhouse, has occasionally been 
forced to close. “There is no other topic,” 
says Postiffs wife Paulette. “It seems 
that’s all you talk about or think about.” 


Conversation is the only regular pub- | 


lic entertainment in Casmalia. The town 
is a few dusty blocks set in the middle of 
spectacular golden foothills. The bright, 
bright sunlight is not flattering to Point 
Sal Road, the main street. Just off Point 

















Sal stands a TV satellite dish nearly as big 
as its owners’ trailer home. On the lot next 
door, a slack-bellied black horse eats 
greens. Early on a weekday afternoon, 
Casmalia is quiet but not silent: some- 
where chickens crow, a toddler yelps, and 
Linda Ronstadt sings. “A lot of people 
don’t like a town like this,” says Phyllis 
Vaniter, “but we do.” They may like it, 
but they hate the smell. During the past 
year, FOR SALE signs have appeared up 
and down Point Sal. 

Because Casmalia is unincorporated, 
the school is the only government outpost 
in town, which is one reason it has become 
the rallying point for antidump activity. 
Another reason is Kenneth McCalip, the 
school’s principal, who has become the 
town’s toxic-waste spokesman and orga- 
nizer. Last fall, says McCalip, “it would get 
really yucky in the lunchroom.” Nauseated 
children were being sent home early. One 





Principal McCalip teaching a class 





-| Casmalia are endangered have proved in- 
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day in November he evacuated the whole 
school, all 21 students. “The wind died 
down, and the odors got so darn bad. The 
fumes started rolling into our classrooms, 
more than we'd ever experienced before. 
Mrs. Wickham, the other teacher here, 
said she couldn't continue, I was already 
sick, and it was hard to breathe.” School 
was Closed for two days. 

At the direction of the school board, 
McCalip, who has a law degree, asked the 
county attorney to seek an injunction 
against the waste dump. “The county 
counsel told me that I wasn’t playing ball, 
that I had teed off all the county officials. 
He said, ‘Hey, Ken, this isn’t the way we 
do it in Santa Barbara County.’ ” There 
was little sympathy from county officials 
who investigated. “The wind kicks up,” 
McCalip explains, “and the fumes are 
gone. They think you're crazy.” Out-of- | 
town acquaintances were dubious too. | 

Tests to reckon whether the people of 





conclusive. In 1984 a county consultant 
found some chemical pollutants in water 
from Casmalia’s town well, and concen- 
trations of arsenic and lead were detected 
in a sample of private well water taken in 
town last spring. Traces of benzene, 1,4- 
dioxane and other chemicals were found 
in air samples taken around Casmailia last 
December, but all were at levels below 
those the EPA considers dangerous. 
Nonetheless, people in Casmalia say 
they feel unwell. Many children seem to 
have developed bronchitis. McCalip dis- 
covered he had high blood pressure late | 
last fall, as did the Vaniters. “I just been so 
dizzy,” says Phyllis. “And our chests 
hurt.” Paulette Postiff has kidney disease, 
she and her son get sore throats, and her 
husband has headaches and eye irritation. 
“Everybody in Casmalia has a runny 
nose,” says Ruthanne Tompkins. “Dave 
and I are not very health conscious, but if 
my husband gets cancer because some- 
body was nasty ...” The talk almost al- | 
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ways turns to carcinomas. “You may not 
see a growth right now,” says Smith. “It’s 
the long run that worries me.” 

“IT didn’t tell you all the deaths, did 1?” 
asks McCalip late one day. “In the past 
six years,” he says, “there have been four 
or five lung-cancer deaths in Casmalia. 
The young woman who used to teach here 
with me was in perfect health when she 
came, and she died of leukemia two years 


later.” Not until last month, after well-tag¢ 


do neighborhoods in Santa Maria got a 
strong chemical whiff one day, did the 
county government finally admit the 
dump was a problem. People in Casmalia 
are sure they have the official reluctance 
figured: revenues from the dump this year 
will be $40 million, with the county taking 
10% off the top. “Money talks,” says 
Phyllis Vaniter. 

But even the rich family in Casmalia 
shares the concerns. Dave Tompkins 
came to ranch in 1937, after college, and 
he now has many hundreds of cattle, 
many hundreds of acres, and oil leases. 
Mature olive trees and enormous pink 
roses line the front yard of his splendid 
hacienda. “Something's wrong,” says his 
wife. Dave nods. “There is something fun- 
ny going on,” he says. 

He does not mind so much if property 
values get depressed. “We intend to live 
here until we die,” Tompkins says. “But 
the poor people in town, all they Aave are 
their homes.” Rather, his fear is that 
waste chemicals might percolate through 
the ground into his cattle’s drinking wa- 
ter. “If that stuff ever gets into the water, 
we're through.” As for the odor, it burns 
his sinuses and gives him headaches. “If 
you see a lot of trucks come in,” says 
Tompkins, who lives close to the dump 
entrance, “you can pretty well bet there'll 
be a smell by the end of the day.” 

Casmalia Resources is open 24 hours, 
and every day about a hundred trucks roll 
in and out. The vast site could be on Mars. 
Hills and canyons are denuded. The great 
dirt expanses where steel drums are bur- 
ied dwarf the bulldozers and moon-suited 
workers. Dozens of deep pools of dark, 
still liquids, interconnected by a web of 
white pipes running uphill and down, 
pock the landscape. Oily sludge is stirred 
into the ground. A tanker truck squirts 
full blast into a waste pond. With its tidy 
system of interlacing roads and sharply 
etched contours, the dump is as neat as a 
map and profoundly ugly. 

No matter how carefully Casmalia 
Resources goes about its business, says 
Lachenmaier, the p.r. director, some of 
the people who live nearby will remain 
unhappy. “They have a provincial view of 
the situation,” she says. “They don’t want 
us to exist—and that’s the bottom line.” 
Toxic waste must go somewhere, she 
pleads. Why not here? 

Which sounds reasonable. The site is 
remote. The geology is well charted. The 
facility has been designed to handle dan- 
gerous industrial poisons. But down in 
Casmailia, it still stinks. a 
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Turning to New Technologies 


Incinerators and voracious bacteria help dispose of waste 


As US. industries face the 
growing problem of how to 
deal with toxic wastes, which 
now total an awesome 300 
4 million tons generated each 
year, they have increasingly turned to new 
technologies. Science has yet to find fool- 
proof ways of getting rid of all polysyllabic 
perils. But it has come up witha number of 
alternatives to simple dumping. 

Toxins like organic solvents, PCBs and 
dioxin will be broken down completely 
only when burned at temperatures ex- 
ceeding 2,400° F. Some conventional in- 
cinerators can generate such heat, but 
without careful controls to maintain high 
































be used to refine old crankcase oil, help- 
ing to eliminate two disposal problems for 
the price of one. 

Perhaps the most innovative technol- 
ogy involves the use of bacteria. A small 
Texas company called Detox Industries 
has developed microbes that eat PCBs, cre- 
osote and pentachlorophenol. Microbiolo- 
gist Ananda Chakrabarty of the Universi- 
ty of Illinois in Chicago has used a 
patented “molecular breeding” process to 
achieve the evolution of a bug that can 
convert the chief ingredient of the herbi- 
cide Agent Orange, 2,4,5-T, into carbon 
dioxide and chloride. In laboratory tests, 
his bacteria are so dependent upon the 


Mine waste water polluted 
with cyanide and heavy 
metals is mixed with 


Water is passed through Water passes through 
rotating disks that contain a clarifier and filters; 
bacteria, which break down then it is released into 
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temperatures they may spew toxic gases 
into the air. People fear the fumes may 
prove as perilous as the chemicals from 
which they come. But new technologies 
may overcome these obstacles. 

At Times Beach, Mo., J.M. Huber 
Corp. has used a mobile electric reactor 
that heats up to 4,000° F to destroy the 
dioxin in several hundred pounds of soil. 
Also tested at Times Beach is the EPA’s 
mobile incinerator. It got rid of 99.9% of 
the dioxin in 1,750 gal. of liquid waste and 
40 tons of soil in six weeks. Another mov- 
able unit is Westinghouse Electric’s plas- 
ma arc furnace, which is housed in a 46-ft. 
trailer. The furnace reaches temperatures 
of 20,000° F. 

Recycling systems also show promise. 
Companies in California, for example, 
found that “pickling acid,” which is need- 
ed in metal-processing plants to remove 
scale, could be mixed with zinc sulfate 
and used as a soil additive in citrus or- 
chards, or mixed with air-filtered dust 
from scrap-steel plants to permit profit- 
able recovery of zinc-iron compounds. 
Others have found that spent fluid from 
the manufacture of semiconductors could 


the cyanide and pick up 
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chemical that once they have consumed 
whatever is available they die. 

Perhaps no one, however, seems to 
have employed bacterial conversion. bet- 
ter than Microbiologist James Whitlock 
of the Homestake Mining Co. He found a 
solution to the problems caused when the 
company dumped water laced with cya- 
nide, which is used to leach gold out of 
ore, into South Dakota’s Whitewood 
Creek. Whitlock examined waste-water 
samples until he found bacteria, grew 
them in the lab, then exposed them to 
higher and higher levels of cyanide and 
saved the survivors. He then installed 
these superbugs in a brand new $10 mil- 
lion water-treatment plant, putting bil- 
lions of them on each of the 48 rotating 
disks that make up the plant’s main pro- 
cessing unit. Because the bacteria possess 
a sticky body surface, they pick up zinc, 
iron and other metals in the water as it 
passes over the plates. They also eat the 
cyanide that once threatened to kill the 
waterway’s marine life. Barely a year ago, 
the creek was too toxic for trout, but now 
they seem to be thriving. —By Peter Stoler. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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Reach Out 
America Plan is 
a lot of talk. 








You get an hour of ATaT Long Distance calls for just $9.45. 


We can't say enough about our new 
way to call on AT&T Long Distance Service. 

It's different. You pay for your calls by 
the hour instead of by the mile. 

It's economical. You pay just $9.45 for 
an hour of state-to-state calls. 

It's simple. You pay this same rate 


when you call anywhere in the US. served by 


AT&T Long Distance Service, even Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

And that’s a lot of miles for your 
money. Here's how it works. 

The Basic Plan. 
A new way to buy long distance. 

For just $945 a month, you get one 

hour of AT&T state-to-state, direct-dial long 


distance calls. Additional hours cost just $8.25. 


If you only use part of an additional 
hour, you'll only be charged for the part you 
use, 

The Basic Plan applies any time 
Saturday, Sunday till 5pm and every night 
from 11pm till 8am. 


The Bonus Plan. 
Get 15% off our already discounted 
evening rates. 

For just $10.85 a month, you can enjoy 
all the benefits of the Basic Plan plus an 
additional discount, too. 

Enjoy these additional savings Sunday 
through Friday from 5pm to 11pm when you 
dial direct, state-to-state, on AT&T. 

That means you'll have even more time 
to take advantage of “Reach Out” America 
and share all the little things that keep people 
close. 

Select the plan that’s right for you. All 
it takes to enroll is a one-time $10.00 order 
processing charge. 

The “Reach Out” America Plan has a 
lot to say for it. Sign up and start talking. For 
more information and to order, call 

1 800 551-3131, Ext. 300. 

The best service and now an hour of 
calls for just $9.45. That's AT&T. 
Reach out and touch someone: 


y 








The right choice. 
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Comet Fire 


Did it doom the dinosaurs? 





he world may someday end with a 

whimper, but evidence is mounting 
| that the dinosaurs went out with a bang. 
According to the much debated theory 
proposed by the father-son team Luis and 
Walter Alvarez in 1980, an asteroid or 
comet slammed into the earth at the end of 
the Cretaceous period, 65 million years 
ago, spewing so much dust into the atmo- 
sphere that sunlight was blocked for 
months. Temperatures plummeted, plants 
withered, and many species, including the 
mighty dinosaurs, perished en masse, 

Now chemists at the University of 
Chicago have added an important new 
twist to this version of the apocalypse. 
Edward Anders and his colleagues re- 
ported in the journal Science last week 
that they had found evidence of a global 
firestorm that raged about the time the di- 
nosaurs disappeared. The conflagration, 
they say, suggests that the consequences 
of a great Cretaceous impact were even 
worse than the Alvarezes had dreamed 

Like many other spectacular discover- 











elaborate on the Alvarez 
hypothesis by detecting 
trace amounts of rare 
noble gases, like neon 
and xenon, in the layer 
of Cretaceous clay de- 
posited during roughly 
the same period that the 
dinosaurs became ex- 
tinct. They were seeking 
to identify the nature of 
the object responsible 
for the impact. Because 
noble gases collect in 
carbon particles, the 
scientists isolated the 
carbon in Cretaceous 
sediment taken from 
Denmark, Spain and 
New Zealand. To their surprise, all three 
samples contained carbon that had been 
deposited at a rate 10,000 times as great as 
carbon in the layers immediately above 
and below them. It was bunched together 
in the fluffy patterns characteristic of com- 
mon soot. Says Anders: “It’s like the stuff 
you see in the flame of a candle.” He be- 
lieves that the soot almost certainly is a 
remnant of vegetation consumed by fires. 
Disaster began when the celestial 


ies, Anders’ finding was serendipitous. He | intruder crashed into what is now the 


and his co-workers had simply hoped to 





l 


Bering Sea, possibly creating a crater 








some 100 miles wide. 
The stupefying force of 
the impact, estimated at 
100 million megatons, 
would have generated 
an enormous 3,000° F | 
fireball that would have 

spread outward at the 
speed of sound, igniting 
forest fires from North 
America to Asia. Sever- 
al hundred billion tons 
of plants and animals 
would have been incin- 
erated, sending great 
scarves of black smoke 
to join the impact dust 
in the stratosphere and 
circulate around the 
globe. What is more, because soot does 
not rain out as easily as dust, the protonu- 
clear winter would have lasted much 
longer than it would through obscuring 
dust alone. Most plants and large animals 
that survived the blast, the fire and the le- 
thal clouds of carbon monoxide would 
have succumbed to the climatic changes. 
But smaller creatures could have slipped 
into caves and hibernated until sunlight 
returned and they emerged to repopulate 
the earth. —By Natalie Angier. Reported by 
Robert Buderi/San Francisco 
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Spiderman’s Net 


An electronic alternate to prison 





J effrey Stafford had served eight months 
in Florida’s Palm Beach County stock- 
ade for aggravated assault when a judge 
offered him a choice: he could continue to 
do time in jail or he could go home. The 
catch? He would have to spend the re- 
maining months of his sentence under 
electronic house arrest, with a radio trans- 
mitter attached to his ankle and a com- 
puter monitoring his movements. For 
Stafford, 28, it was no contest. Says he: “I 
had been in the stockade long enough to 
know I didn’t ever want to go back.” 
Within a week Stafford was strapped 
up and on his way, one of a small but 
growing number of prisoners, parolees 
and probationers who are serving their 
time at home. The idea has even been 
used most recently to quarantine an AIDS 
victim. An accused prostitute, she has 
been equipped with one of the new de- 
vices and was awailing arraignment last 
week in the custody of her mother. “We 
needed to get her out of the jail because of 
real or imagined contagion,” says Florida 
Judge Edward Garrison, who has cham- 
pioned use of the technology in his state. 




















more than 150 ft. or so from 





—Law 


The monitors were inspired by a 1977 
Spiderman cartoon and introduced in New 
Mexico six years later. Now the contrap- 
tions are catching on. Oregon’s Linn Coun- 
ty is using ankle transmitters to enforce 
curfew restrictions on repeat drunk-driving 
offenders. Kenton County, Ky., employs 
the devices to monitor fathers under house 
arrest for not paying child support. Lake 
County, Ill, has ordered $51,350 worth of 
equipment in an effort to cut prison costs 
and relieve overcrowding. 

There are several competing systems. 
Digital Product’s On Guard is an 
electronic handcuff. The of- 
fender wears a wristwatch- 
like device that must be in- 
serted into a verifier box in 
response to random tele- 
phone calls from a correc- 
tions computer. Control Da- 
ta’s Home Escort system 
and Controlled Activities’ 
Supervisor attach at the an- 
kle. The Supervisor system 
used in Florida keeps con- 
stant vigil by sending a radio 
signal every 35 seconds to a 
central computer. If the sig- 
nal stops, it tells officials that 
the prisoner has strayed 





Stafford at home 





| his house. The computer can be pro- 


grammed to allow travel to and from 
work, and authorities still perform occa- 
sional spot checks to watch for tampering 
and to verify with the employer that the 
parolee actually shows up. Says Garrison: 
“If there is anything wrong with this pro- 
gram, we have not found it.” 

Some experts are not so certain. “All 
it tells you is that a person is where you 
want him to be,” says Minnesota Correc- 
tions Commissioner Orville Pung. “He 
could be running a stolen-goods ring out 
of his house.” The concept also prompts 
philosophical opposition 
Says Joseph Vitek, director 
of corrections for Douglas 
County, Neb.: “It smacks of 
police state.’ Most inmates, 
do not appear to be bur- 
dened by such consider- 
ations. Jeffrey Stafford, who 
= is employed as a_ house 
painter, says he has every 
reason to make the idea 
work. “It would never enter 
my mind to tamper with the 
anklet,” he claims. “This isa 
nice apartment. I hadn't had 
my own bed for a long time. 
I had Bunk 211-119. It | 
wasn't my bed.” a 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 


lease try Carlton. 
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A new ritual: choosing from brinaning bins at a supermarket 











Tossing Sulfites Out of Salads 





The FDA is banning preservatives used on produce 


risp green lettuce. Pulpy red toma- 

toes. Moist orange melons. The heap- 
ing displays at salad bars in supermarkets 
and restaurants across the nation are as 
appealing to the eye as they are tempting 
to the palate. For many people, building a 
salad to order is a bountiful, healthful new 
ritual. But for some there is a hidden can- 
ker. To keep fruits and vegetables tanta- 
lizingly fresh, produce has often been 
sprayed or dipped in sulfite solutions that 
prevent wilting and discoloration. Sulfites 
were long considered safe, but in recent 
years their skyrocketing use has brought 
disturbing reports. At least twelve deaths 
have been linked to sulfites since 1982. An 
additional 850 people have reported aller- 
gy-like reactions to the chemicals, 80% 
after eating sulfite-laced fruits and vege- 
tables at salad bars and restaurants, 

This fall, after almost three years of | 
study, the Food and Drug Administration 
will impose a ban on the use of six sulfite 
preservatives in fresh produce. Not waiting 
for the ban, many supermarkets and res- 
taurants have already stopped using the 
substances, sometimes substituting diluted 
citric acid or lemon juice. “The ban is a 
step in the right direction,” Attorney 
Mitchell Zeller of the Washington-based 
Center for Science in the Public Interest 
concedes. “But the public is by no means 
protected.” About 7 million Ibs. of sulfites 
are now used in the U.S. each year, on far 
more than fresh produce. Vintners rely 
upon sulfites to arrest fermentation and 
block the growth of bacteria in wine. They 
are routinely added to make cake and 
cookie mixes less sticky and to preserve 
canned and frozen vegetables, dried fruits, 
instant mashed-potato mixes, breads, salad 
dressings, fruit juices and soft drinks. 

Consumers wishing to avoid the 
chemicals in such products have a tough 
time. Sulfites added as preservatives must 


] 





be listed on packaged foods, but that does 


not guarantee the information is com- 
plete. Supermarket stickers traditionally 
do not acknowledge the chemicals’ use in 
processing shrimp and other shellfish. 
Wine labels do not note sulfites either. 
People dining out also have trouble get- 
ting guidance. Restaurateurs say that 
much of the food they serve is processed 
elsewhere, and suppliers’ assurances that 
a preparation is sulfite free can be faulty. 


or most people, the chemicals pose no 

danger. Still, a sizable number are ap- 
parently sensitive to sulfites. Their reac- 
tions range from hives, nausea, diarrhea 
and shortness of breath to shock, coma 
and brain damage, as well as death. Asth- 
matics appear to be at greatest risk. The 
FDA estimates that 450,000 asthma suffer- 
ers, or 5%, are sulfite sensitive. For many, 
suggests Immunologist Ronald Simon of 
the Scripps Clinic and Research Founda- 
tion in La Jolla, Calif., the problem stems 
from sulfur dioxide, which is released by 
the sulfite solution. The fumes cause 
spasms in the bronchial tubes, preventing 
oxygen from getting into the lungs and 
blood. Notes Dr. Simon: “Asthmatics are 
exquisitely sensitive to sulfur dioxide.” 

To safeguard the public, the Center for 
Science is urging an outright ban on all use 
of sulfites. But others note that very few ill 
effects are documented from sulfites in 
packaged foods and that there is no substi- 
tute for them in making wine. Of the twelve 
sulfite-associated deaths, only one was 
caused by wine, one by beer and one by 
hashed brown potatoes. The rest were all 
linked to fresh fruits or vegetables. 
Asthmatics and others who suspect they are 
sensitive can be tested. Those who test posi- 


| tive should stay away from wine. And they 


should not go to salad bars, at least until the 


| ban goes into effect. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 


Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 
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Tattooed Ladies 


Ring around the eyelid 


leopatra, who must have spent hours 

rimming her eyes with kohl each 
morning, would no doubt have loved the 
latest gift of cosmetic surgery: tattooing a 
thin dark line along the upper and lower 
lids to augment or replace conventional 
eyeliner. Since the operation was intro- 
duced in the U.S. a year ago, about 15,000 
of her modern-day sisters have scurried 
off to ophthalmologists, dermatologists 
and plastic surgeons in unblinking pursuit 
of a fuss-free made-up look. The opera- 
tion appeals especially to athletic women 
who do not want to worry about runny 
eyeliner and to those with poor eyesight, 
arthritis or allergies who have trouble put- 
ting on or wearing eye makeup. The cost: 
usually $600 to $1,200. 

Most doctors who offer the surgery 
maintain it is harmless, though they note 
that temporary tenderness, swelling and 
bruising can result. But last week at a 
meeting in San Francisco of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Ophthalmology, physi- 
cians discussed other complications and 
cited three cases. In two, women lost some 
of their eyelashes after being tattooed. In 
the third, a woman suffered an allergic re- 
action, possibly to the pigment. Says Dr. 
David Tse of the University of lowa: “I'm 
sure as people do more operations, more 
complications will be reported.” 

In the half-hour procedure, per- 
formed under local anesthesia, the physi- 
cian uses a special needle-tipped device to 
inject rows of tiny dots of black or brown 
iron-oxide pigment | mm into the lids. It 
is a delicate undertaking, and pigment 
can inadvertently be put into hair follicles 
rather than under the skin. Another wor- 
ry is that the pigment may migrate into 
the lymphatic system. J. Earl Rathbun, 
an ophthalmologist at the University of 
California, San Francisco, has a more 
mundane concern: “Making sure people 
know what they want and where they 
want it, because once it’s put in, it’s per- 
manent.” In short, no one should go into 
the operation with her eyes closed. = 


y 


Under the needle: permanently made up 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 


SPENDING $1000 FOR A NEW FISHER 
RECORDER 


INTRODUCING THE FISHER VHS HIGH FIDELITY STEREO VIDEO RECORDER. 


DIGITAL QUARTZ TUNING 


Before you can record “off the 
air’ with a video recorder, you 
have to capture the broadcast 
signal and hold it firmlyin place 

That's why the heart of the new 
Fisher FVH-840 High Fidelity Video 
Recorder is a Quartz Synthesized 
Digital Stereo Tuner It is 
practically identical to 
the tuner in our ‘1000 
High Fidelity Television 
Receiver, and borrows 
its advanced technol- 

from our top-end 
-stereo audio tuners. 

Because it “locks in” 
the broadcast signal, audio 
and video quality are greatly im- 
proved over conventional analog 
tuning systems. 

The digital tuning system lets you 
randomlyselect any of the 140 chan- 
nels for recording or viewing. You 
can record one stereo program 
while watching another stereo 
program 


The true tests of audio quality are 

quency response, signal-to- 
noise ratio and dynamic range. The 
Fisher High Fidelity Video Recorder 
exploresthe limitsin audio technology. 

requency response is very flat 

from 20-20,000 cycles, dynamic 
range is better than 80 db and sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio is ter than 80 
db. This video recorder’s audio 
recording and playback quality is 


supenor to most studio audio record- 


ers. And, youcan record (ona 
single tape) 8 hours of the highest 
ay audio sound youve ever 
hea 


STEREO BROADCASTING 
IS HERE 
This year, television stations 
throughout the country will begin 
















broadcasting MTS stereo sound. visual effects Itis cable ready’ so 
So the new Fisher FVH-840 Video youcanrecord 
Recorder has an MTS stereo de- one cable pro- 
coder built-in. It lets you receive, gram from an 
of 140 channels, 
while youre watching any other 


record 

and playback 
stereo shows in stereo. 
Now you'll see and hearwitha 
vividness and clarity you've never 
before experienced in your home 


UPGRADE YOUR TV 


Ifyou have recently purchased a 
stereo television, like the Fisher High 
Fidelity Television Receiver, the 
Fisher Hi-Fi Stereo Video Recorder 
is the perfect complement toit 


If your television isn't € to 
handle stereo, the Fisher F i -840 
can upgrade your TV. Hook the 
video recorder up to your stereo sys- 
tem, and your old mono TV will sud- 
denly become part of a high fidelity 
stereo television system 


Fisher's Hi-Fi Video Recorder 
was designed and built using state 
of the art electronic technology. 

The 8 head complement in- 
cludes four video heads, two VHS 
Hi-Fi heads and two linear stereo 
heads for recording, playback, 
video, audio, VHS tf iand special 








program, either on cable 
orregular TV. 


Abuilt-in microcomputer lets you 
automaticallyrecord up to nine differ- 
ent shows, on different channels, at 
different times, over a two-week 


penoa 

The Fisher High Fidelity Video Re- 
corder is ideal for use in a Fisher 
Audio/Videosystem or with anyof 
Fisher's high fidelity audio component 
systems and television receivers. 

At 1000, the Fisher High Fidelity 
Video Recorderjustmightseema small 
price to pay for perfection 


* Some cable cumpanes “scramble” pay-cable programming Fyour cable 
ampany scrambles certain channels you wihawe to usec ontile company 
supgihed decoder box Conaut your cable company about proper rxtaletion 





FISHER. 


THE ULTIMATE EXPERIENCE. 
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makes our gas 
furnace practically 


We’re talking about our most efficient Weathermaker* 

gas furnace, where an amazing 97.3% of the heat goes into 

your home, saving hundreds of dollars. And that’s not all. a 
Because the Weathermaker line uses gas—your most eco- 

nomical way to heat—you'll go on saving for years. 


Our" Dont Pay Lill 


e 
y) y) Act now and the Weathermaker gas 
furnace is yours—free of payment all 
winter.** So step up to Carrier whisper- 
quiet quality and space-saving design 
5 at a price you can afford. Call your participating 


Carrier dealer. Only he has the deal and details. 
* Like all furnaces, efficiency varies with capacity. The full 
Weathermaker line ranges from 91.4% to 97.3% Annual Fuel 


Utilization Efficiency. 


Offer available only to qualified homeowners buying a Carrier 
Weathermaker gas furnace from a participating Carrier 


dealer between 9/20/85 and 12/9/85. No payment due all win- 
ter. Revolving credit available, National offer not available 
everywhere. Consult your local Carrier dealer for details 
and availability of offer. 

@ 


Gas. America’s best energy value. 


1985 Amencan Gas Association 





What do you give to 
the woman who's been your 
biggest romance, best friend, 
wife and confidante for as 
long as you remember? 











Memorable gifts for men and 
women. Shown, our 14 karat 
gold filled ladies’ ball pen and 
pencil. With matching Pen Purse” 
$75 the set. Other models and 
finishes from $11 to $1,000. 
Lifetime mechanical guarantee. 
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Computers 


Taking a Byte out of Crime 





Police hail computer system that cracked the Night Stalker case 


hree minutes after California’s new 

automated fingerprint identification 
system received its first assignment, the 
crime-stopping computer scored a direct 
hit. It matched a print lifted from an or- 
ange Toyota in Los Angeles to one taken 
from a 25-year-old drifter with a record of 
drug and auto-theft arrests. Two days lat- 
er Richard Ramirez was caught and 
charged with one of 15 murders attributed 
to the Night Stalker, the serial killer who 


| estimate that it would have taken a single 


Fingerprints can prove that a particular 
suspect was at the scene of a crime, but 
when investigators have only prints and 
no suspect, the odds of finding a match 
are greatly reduced. Los Angeles police 


expert searching manually through the 
city’s 1.7 million print cards 67 years to 
come up with Richard Ramirez’s prints. 
“Frankly speaking,” says Commander 
Bill Rathburn, “most of the dusting for 








Digitized fingerprint shows key points where ridges stop or split in two 


had been terrorizing the city 
for the past seven months. 
The speedy identification 
of Ramirez was the latest and 
most dramatic example of a 
technique that has police offi- 
cials across the U.S. clamor- 
ing for fingerprint computers 
of their own. Says Brooklyn 
District Attorney Elizabeth 
“Tt could revolu- 
tionize law enforcement in a 
way that no other technology 
has since radios were put in patrol cars.” 
Fingerprint identification of crimi- 
nals has been routine since the turn of the 
century, when Scotland Yard pioneered 
its systematic use. Computers were 
brought into the process in 1976, when the 
FBI began converting some 17 million 
prints to digital form. Today, every arm- 
chair detective knows better than to pick 
up a gun by its handle, lest he obliterate 
fingerprints that could identify the killer. 
But real policemen know that they 
rarely get good prints from a handgun and 


that any they do find are often useless. 








Richard Ramirez 


prints we do is for public rela- 
tions purposes, to show people 
that we're doing something to 
» pursue the criminal.” 
fi The problem is that it 
takes too long to pick out the 
intricate patterns of ridges 
that distinguish one person’s 
fingertips from the millions on 
file. Before computers, these 
patterns were classified into 
eight categories of arches, 
loops and whorls. To speed up 
the search, the FBI's system concentrates 
on simpler patterns: the so-called points 
of minutiae, where a ridge line ends or a 
single ridge splits into two. A thin beam of 
light scans each print and records the lo- 
cation of up to 100 minutiae. The comput- 
er then converts these data into numbers 
that can be stored on magnetic disks and 
retrieved for comparison with prints tak- 
en from the scene of a crime. 

This method has scored some dazzling 
successes over the years. The Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, for example, used it 
to trace prints from a box of pizza toa pro- 
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fessional hit man who had gunned downa 
target while posing as a delivery boy. But 
some police complain that their comput- 
ers are too slow and too undependable for 
routine police work. A typical computer 
search of the files can take more than 
six seconds per fingerprint and often 
overlooks prints that are even slightly 
smudged 

The computer that cracked the Night 
Stalker case was designed by the Nippon 
Electric Co. to overcome these deficien- 
cies. It combines high-speed, custom- 
made silicon chips with a new technique 
for analyzing points of minutiae. Besides 
plotting each point, the computer also 
counts the number of ridge lines between 
that point and its four nearest neighbors 
If two minutiae points are separated by 
eight ridge lines in a pristine print, 
chances are they will be separated by the 
roughly same number of lines in a print 
that has been distorted or blurred. The 
system’s designers were certain that this 
extra measure would result in dramatic 
improvements in performance 

They were right. The city of San 
Francisco started using a NEC finger- 
print system in 1984 and almost immedi- 
ately began picking up prints that previ- 
ous searches had missed. Flipping 
through 650 prints a second, the new com- 
puter took only seven minutes to identify 
a man who had fatally shot a 47-year-old 
woman during a 1978 robbery attempt. In 
its first four days of operation, the system 
cracked 34 unsolved cases. News of 
the computer’s remarkable performance 
traveled quickly. One month later, NEC 
sold a second system to the state of Alas- 
ka, and eight months after that, Califor- 
nia decided to scrap its existing system in 
favor of one built by NEC 

In the Night Stalker case, technicians 
in Sacramento were still loading records 
from the old system into the new when 
the suspect print was lifted from an auto- 
mobile linked to the killer. At the urgent 
request of police, four NEC programmers 
worked all night to finish the job. The fol- 
lowing day, after the fingerprint had been 
scanned and digitized, the computer com- 
pared it with 380,000 stored in its memory 
and spit out the names of the ten people 
whose prints most closely resembled it. At 
the top of the list, with a probability 
rating four times as high as that of the 
nearest contender, was Ramirez. Says El- 
ton Johnson, NEC's West Coast manager 
We knew immediately that we had 
our man.” 

Los Angeles police, eyeing their roster 
of unsolved crimes—4,350 murders, 2,500 
rapes, 20,000 burglaries—cannot wait to 
plug these cases into the state’s new 
system. Other California lawmen share 
their enthusiasm. “There are a lot of 
people walking the streets out there who 
think they're home free,”” says Orange 
County Lieut. Richard Olson. “Once we 
get these computer systems working 
together, they're going to be in for a 
surprise.” —-By Philip Elmer-De Witt. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Washington and Dan Good- 
game/Los Angeles 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 


) ] 1-800-541-3000 « 1-800-541-1000 
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At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
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call the toll-free numbers above. 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 

















H: father A.L. Kroeber was a re- 
nowned anthropologist, and her 
mother Theodora wrote nonfiction, prin- 
cipally on the American Indian. Those 
who do not know these facts about Ursula 
K. Le Guin could probably deduce them 
from her 23rd book. Always Coming Home 
can be read as a novel, but it is really 
something else: a scientific-looking com- 
pendium of information about a people 
who might exist in the distant future 
They are called the Kesh, a gentle tribe 
living in the nine towns of the valley of the 
river Na, somewhere in Northern Califor- 


History of an Imagined World | 


ALWAYS COMING HOME by Ursula K. Le Guin 
Harper & Row; 525 pages; $50 hardcover, $25 paperback 





her mother and grandmother in a matri- 
lineal society whose rituals harmonize 
with nature and the passing seasons. She 
studies the habits of animals and learns 
the Kesh song of happiness and praise: 
“Heya hey heya heya heya.” 

Her only unhappiness among all these 
Edenic ways stems from the fact that her 
father is a member of the Condor people, 
a fierce warrior tribe to the north. His 
name is Terter Abhao, which translates 
into Kesh as Kills. When North Owl is 
nine, he reappears and spends the autumn 
and winter. The young girl watches his 

















nia. Le Guin’s fieldwork into their rites 
and customs comes decked out with maps, 
charts, tables and drawings. Also accom- 
panying the book (and accounting for its 
steeper-than-normal price) is a tape re- 
cording of Kesh poetry and music. 

A multimedia book sounds like a ter- 
rible idea. If a cassette has to do the work 
that properly belongs to words on the 
page, then everyone involved should for- 
get the whole thing. Fortunately, Le 
| Guin’s language is thoroughly up to the 
| task she sets herself, which is an encyclo- 
pedic history of an imagined world. The 
sounds are only special effects. 

The most important element in Al- 
ways Coming Home is the autobiographi- 
cal narrative of a woman called Stone 
Telling. Although her story takes up 
roughly one-fifth of the book, it provides 
an accessible focus for the bigger picture 
that Le Guin wishes to convey. Stone 
Telling looks back on her childhood, 
when she was called North Owl (Kesh 
people change their names whenever it 
seems appropriate to do so). She lives with 
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ally from straight science fiction toward 
visionary narrative, makes no secret of her 
polemical intentions. The Condor people 
manifest all the darker impulses of con- 
temporary superpower states. The Kesh 
are what humans could become if they 
would stop trying to impose their wills and 


designs on the earth. The enormous 
swatches of pseudoanthropological mate- 
rial in Always Coming Home amount toa 
blueprint for an allegedly better world. 
No one can fault Le Guin for a lack of 
ambition. But her book erects several seri- 
ous hurdles. Readers are likely to respond 
to its argument along partisan lines. 
Those who believe that man began stum- 
bling toward destruction when he stopped 
being a noble savage will find their fond- 
est dreams fulfilled. Watch fora Kesh cult 
to spring up on college campuses. Others, 
who think primitive societies formed a 





Excerpt 


My gold is in the shards of the broken pot 
at the end of the rainbow. Dig there! What 
will you find? Seeds. Seeds of the wild oats ... I 
can stand here in the old pasture where there’s 
nothing but sun and rain, wild oats and thistles 
and crazy salsify, no cattle grazing, only deer, 
stand here and shut my eyes and see: the dancing 
place, the stepped pyramid roofs, a moon of beat- 
en copper on a high pole over the Obsidian. If I 
listen, can I hear voices with the inner ear? Could 
you hear voices, Schliemann, in the streets of 
Troy? If you did, you were crazy too. The Trojans 
had all been dead 3,000 years. Which is farther 
from us, farther out of reach, more silent— 
the dead, or the unborn? 








behavior toward the soldiers under his 
command. He tells her how to give them 
an order. She does so, and they instantly 
obey: “So I first felt the great energy of the 
power that originates in imbalance.” 

This knowledge guarantees that she 
will some day journey with her father to 
observe Condor society firsthand. But 
once she makes the trip, she is sorry, The 
Condors are everything that the Kesh are 
not: violent, destructive, acquisitive, caste 
ridden, competitive. “Everything they 
did,” North Owl notes, “was war.” High- 
born women are forced into lives of idle 
seclusion. All other females, along with 
foreigners and animals, are routinely 
abused as Aontik. Condor warriors wor- 
ship the god One and kill for his glory. 
North Owl concludes that her hosts are “a 
sick people destroying themselves” and 
yearns for the day when she can change 
her name to Woman Coming Home. 

Prophetic literature is intrinsically po- 
litical, since it is either a reaction against 
or an extension of known conditions of 
life. And Le Guin, who has moved gradu- 
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nasty, brutish and short phase in the evo- 
lution toward civility, will be unmoved by 
the serene monotony of Kesh life. 

The Condors are far more interest- 
ing, perhaps because narrative quickens 
in the presence of evil and strife. John 
Milton faced such a problem when he 
portrayed Satan in Paradise Lost, and 
Le Guin, working on a different level, 
explicitly acknowledges the dilemma. 
One of the chorus of voices in the book 
belongs to Pandora, who seems to repre- 
sent both the character from Greek my- 
thology and contemporary Western con- 
sciousness. Through the magic of time 
travel, Pandora converses with a Kesh 
woman librarian. These enlightened 
people routinely throw away books and 
documents. As the dialogue continues, 
Pandora grows frustrated. “I never did 
like smartass utopians,” she says. “Peo- 
ple who have the answers are boring, 
niece. Boring, boring, boring.” She has a 
point. But Stone Telling’s story, with Le 
Guin’s inspired assistance, is enchanting 
enough to rise above it. —By Paul Gray 
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Books _ 


Gimme Shelter | 


HOUSE by Tracy Kidder 
Houghton Mifflin; 341 pages; $17.95 





homas Jefferson, author of our blue- 

print for independence and designer 
of Monticello and the University of Vir- 
ginia, said it confidently: “Architecture is 
my delight, and putting up, and pulling 
down, one of my favorite amusements.” 
Heirs to the Palladian vision are more 
subdued. The modern couple who decide 
to build a house had better check their 
marital foundations first. For his part, the 
architect must patiently extract straight 
lines from his clients’ tangled desires. He 
must also establish a working truce with 
his natural enemy, the builder. Then 
there is the money, probably the largest 
amount most people will ever spend in 
any one place. If it is any comfort, Jeffer- 
son was always over budget. 

Yet house 
building, like love 
and war, exerts a 
powerful attraction. 
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dith Souweine (pro- 
nounced Suh- 
wayne) succumbed 
three years ago. 
They bought part of 
an old hayfield on 
the outskirts of 
Amherst, Mass. 
“Look north and 
you see a hillside 
orchard topped with two giant maples lo- 
cally known as Castor and Pollux,” writes 
Tracy Kidder. “Look a little east and your 
view extends out over a broad valley, all 
the way to the Pelham Hills.” The 
Souweines fit the profile of young New 
England professionals. He is a lawyer; she 
has a doctorate in education. Both have lib- 
eral opinions and conservative habits. 

Had Kidder simply told the story of 
Jonathan and Judith, House would be an 
update of Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House. But as he demonstrated in The Soul 
of a New Machine (1981), his Pulitzer- 
prizewinning book on the computer indus- 
try, the author is a virtuoso of lucid and 
compelling narrative. Here he gives equal 
time to client, architect and builders. The 
result is a three-dimensional view of an ac- 
tivity instinctive to the species, and a subtle 
examination of cultural and class differ- 
ences. Architect Bill Rawn’s résumé, 
writes Kidder, suggests “the history of a 
Renaissance man in delirium”: political 
science at Yale ('65); law degree from Har- 
vard ('69); both assistant to the president 
and assistant chancellor for physical plan- 
ning at the University of Massachusetts; | 
graphic artist represented by galleries in | 
New York City and Amsterdam; architec- 
ture degree from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he received the de- 
sign prize for the graduating class of 1979. 
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“America is still the land of opportunity” 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


Between 1830 and 1930 more than 32 million immigrants 
came to this country, magnetized by the American 
Dream. Most were so poor they could hardly afford even 
steerage fare ($12 for the crossing from Italy.) But all 
were courageous and eager to accept the challenge of 
America: opportunities, not guarantees. 

They came to build new lives and to build the country. 
To farm the land. Lay railroad tracks. Construct roads 
and factories. Load ships. Manufacture all the goods our 
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booming economy demanded. 

Today America still offers tremendous opportunities in 
the hundreds of small to midsize companies whose new 
ideas, new jobs and new technologies will continue to 
build the country. 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment firm 
providing capital for such emerging growth companies. 
If you are an investor with vision and want to discuss 
current investment opportunities, please contact us. 
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TOUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 


Copier customers are tough! 
After all, when youre responsible 
for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that’s on the line. So you will be 
interested to know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


Royal is a registered trademark of Royal Business Machines, Inc. © 





responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition plan to meet your 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 








The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

Youre tough! We're tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 

Call the Royal 
hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800- 
528-6050 
ext. 2246. 





When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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IT’S LIKE NOTHING YOU'VE 
EVER WRITTEN WITH BEFORE 
Pick up its slim balanced almost weight 
less body and hardly feel it. It starts 
instantly gliding across the paper pro- 
ducing a skip-free micro-thin .02mm vivid 
liquid ink line that won't smear. Its totally 
new computer generated design includes 
an exclusive fingertip-grip and an inge 
nious ball and socket ink delivery system 
to literally provide the writing instrument 
of the future. Pente! R204 MicroFine 
Superball: brilliant, effortiess and te- 

markable at only $1 19 
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PENTEL OF AMERICA, LTD 
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Books 


The carpenters who make up Apple 
Corps came ofage in the 60s. Richard Gou- 
geon served as a maintenance crewman on 
an admiral’s plane during the Viet Nam 
War. Alex Ghiselin attended Dartmouth, 
worked for Eugene McCarthy's presiden- 
tial campaign and later as a reporter for the 
Boston Globe. Ned Krutsky is a strong, si- 
lent type who got his education at a small 
Quaker college and a house in Haight- 
Ashbury. Jim Locke built his first house 
from a “hippy-dippy how-to-do-it book.” 

House's pleasing style owes much to 
Kidder’s muted perceptions of how coun- 
terculture values adjust to the financial 
and emotional demands of running a busi- 
ness. Rawn is a “contextualist” who for- 
sakes the intrusive shapes of modernism 
for structures that blend with a communi- 
ty’s character and history. The Souweine 
house is Greek Revival accented with de- 
signer windows and a red roof. Kidder 
provides floor plans and a few sketches of 
detail, but no elevations that could show 
the reader the front, back and sides of the 
building. Yet the message is clear: the spa- 
cious, functional and comfortable place is 
the home of good, unpretentious citizens. 


A‘ tough. Jonathan is an aggressive 
negotiator. The Apple Corps is at a 
disadvantage dealing with a lawyer and a 
woman who has had advanced psycholo- 
gy courses. Before the last finishing nail is 
driven and countersunk, Judith has 
earned the admiration and respect of the 
crew by swinging her own hammer. That 
the firm does not make much money on 
the Souweine job suggests how hard it is to 
get rich in the construction business. Still, 
the Corps is a young outfit that needs the 
work. Jim, Ned, Alex and Richard are 
equal partners on an honor system that 
requires each to dock his pay if he does 
not think he has done his share. They al- 
lot themselves $14 an hour and split what- 
ever profit is left over at the end of the 
project. In this case it amounts to only 
$3,000 out of a contracted price of 
$146,000. The Souweines seem to have got 
the better of the deal, but not without 
causing resentment. Part of the problem is 
that the contractors disdained dickering 
while their clients considered it natural. 
The interplay between confident profes- 
sionals and self-conscious craftsmen con- 
veys much about misunderstandings and 
bad feelings in a society stratified by edu- 
cation and status. But in the end, the 
Corps shows its class by doing an 
excellent job, including extra touches 
thrown in at its own expense 

Kidder also provides bonuses: vest- 
pocket essays on architecture and the 
lumber business; insights into bidding, 
building techniques and the pleasures of 
physical labor. His builders are a proud 
bunch not given to “cob jobs,” carpenters’ 
jargon for sloppy work. Their praise is dis- 
pensed with the left hand, as in “perfect 
endugh” or “good enough for Amherst.” 
By this standard, Tracy Kidder’s book is 
not too cobby — By R.Z. Sheppard 











MAKE A DISKETTE 
TO LESS PRECISE 
STANDARDS AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES 
COULD BE GRAVE. 


When you want your infor 
mation to live forever, rely on 
Nashua brand diskettes, Nashua 
diskettes are made with a quality 
control process using statistical 
methods so precise, it ensures 
outstanding performance 

In fact, it’s so exacting, 
leading computer manufacturers 
have sold our diskettes under 
their own labels for years 

And with our attractive 
price and lifetime replacement 
warranty,” you'll find eternal sat 
isfaction with Nashua diskettes 


Joes not cover consequential damuapy 
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IT’S HOW WE MAKE THEM 
THAT MAKES THEM BEST. 





Gracious new amenities and 
a refreshing California 
ambiance make every visit 
perfect for business or 
leisure. Please be our guest. 
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Government 
checks. 


They have Direct Deposit. A smart, 
safe and easy way of automatically 
depositing their Social Security or 
other Government checks. 

So don't wait any longer. Start 
experiencing the peace of mind you 
get from always knowing exactly 
when and how your Government 
payment will get to your account. 

Ask for Direct Deposit today. 
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| Bookends 


LIVING WITH THE KENNEDYS: 
THE JOAN KENNEDY STORY 

| by Marcia Chellis 

| Simon & Schuster; 240 pages; $17.95 


Joan Kennedy was once 
the nation’s leading can- 
didate for Wronged Wom- 
an of the Year. Long-suf- 
fering, she stood by her 
husband during the dark 
hours of Chappaquiddick. 
Although her marriage 
was deteriorating, she loy- 
ally stumped for Teddy during the 1980 
primaries. It was not easy to stop being a 
Kennedy: the family exerted a powerful 
gravitational force. 

As this sad biography shows, the 
perks were lavish but the emotional cost 
prohibitive. Joan, an upper-middle-class 
girl from the suburb of Bronxville, 
N.Y., paid for her real and imagined hu- 
miliations by becoming an alcoholic. 
Much of her story, as told by former Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Marcia Chellis, 
deals with victory over the bottle. There 
are references to the Senator’s compulsive 
rovings, Joan’s search for a more atten- 
tive man (“I need a man in my life and I 
don’t just mean ‘safe’ men’), notes on the 
contents of her refrigerator (‘frozen 
lobster newburgh, creamed chicken, diet 
root beer, Tab, and Dr Pepper’) and a 
bit of advice about cosmetic surgery at- 
tributed to Sister-in-Law Jackie: ‘First 
the eyes, second the face, and third the 
boobs.” But the book’s real scandal is 
one of betrayal, by Chellis. Joan Kennedy 
apparently believed that her book was to 
be an inspirational story about recovering 
from alcoholism, not an airing of family 
iniquities that were supposed to be held 
in confidence. 
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RANSOM 
by Jay McInerney 
Vintage; 279 pages; $5.95 paperback 


Jay McInerney’s first nov- 
el, Bright Lights, Big City, 
assumed cult status within 
months of publication. Its 
second-person narrative, 
cast of cocaine-fueled yup- 
pies and New York City 
nightclub scenes had an 
odd, ironic charm that 
made some 138,000 buyers eager for his 
next tale. This time the protagonist has up- 
ward immobility but no interest in drugs. 
In fact, Christopher Ransom, an Ameri- 
can drifter in Kyoto, has only one enthusi- 
asm: karate. He hangs out at Hormone 
Derange, a cowboy store, and tries to re- 
gain his spiritual bearings with martial 
arts. Ransom also wants to avoid memo- 
ries of a girlfriend who ODed near the 
Afghan border, and the presence of his 
Hollywood producer-director father. Mc- 
Inerney has an unfortunate penchant for 


RANSOM 








| Christian metaphors, and his story i 





heavy with meditations about redemption 
A pity; the rest of the way he is as good a 
the pre-Garp John Irving. All McInerne: 
needs, like his heroes, is to grow up a little 





DANCING IN THE LIGHT 
by Shirley MacLaine 
Bantam; 421 pages; $17.95 


She has won an Academ: 
Award, written a best sell 
er, starred in television 
and onstage. At 51, th 
redhead can dance wit! 
the vivacity of a teenag 
me chorine. But these achieve 
ments are as zircons com 
pared with Shirley Mac 
Laine’s new occupation of aphorist: “Ever 
act of reconciliation, rather than retalia 
tion, is a karmic step forward.” “Evil i 
nothing but energy flowing backwari 
rather than forward.” Many apercu 
come from dialogue between MacLain 
and her higher self, a being she addresse 
as HS. The initials might also stand fo 
high school, where rehashes of Eastert 
mysticism are usually ventilated. The: 
again, she may be on to something. In he 
past lives, MacLaine testifies, she ha 
been a Roman soldier, a Mongolian no 
mad and a founder of the US. in 1776 
“What movies could be made out of kar 
mic drama!” she burbles, and at once thi 
mist disappears, and lo! all becomes clear 
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ELVIS AND ME 

by Priscilla Beaulieu Presley 
with Sandra Harmon 
Putnam; 320 pages; $16.95 


Most teenage girls hid 
their diaries and, as th 
years pass, forget them 
Priscilla Presley, who me 
Elvis Presley when shi 
was 14 and married hin 
when she was 21, was dif 
ferent. She cherished he 
memories and, once Elvi: 
was dead, decided that they had commer 
cial possibilities. So they have, thanks to; 
collaborator who has turned them int 
something approaching prose. Most of th 
entries have the authentic tone of a moon 
struck groupie: Gazing at his bed, “I im 
mediately thought of how many womer 
might have slept there ... whose bodie 
he had embraced and fondled ... an 
even worse, whose lips had passionatel: 
pressed his and driven him to ecstasy. 





| But occasionally, she seems a creature 


from another planet: “He didn’t enter me 
he didn’t have to. He fulfilled my ever 
desire.” What she does not say, in 32¢ 
pages, is what drove Elvis to his phenom 
enal performances or his precipitous de 
cline. The sad conclusion is that despit 
more than six years of marriage, Priscill: 
was just like all the other girls in the audi 
ence: she loved the King but she scarcel; 


| knew the man. ' 
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The Concord Mariner SG® Watch. Carved and polished by hand in Bienne, Switzerland. 
Hand-milled stainless steel, solid 14 karat gold. Rigorously constructed; scratch-free sapphire crystal; swim-proof. Accurate to within 
seconds a year; never needs winding. $1690. For brochure send $3 to Concord, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 





Theres a certain comfort in Blue Chip. 
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The one thing you can always plan on in 
life is that there’s nothing you can always 
plan on 

Especially when it comes to your 
finances. It’s an uncomfortable feeling 

The CM Alliance can change all that. 
We're a group of leading financial compa 
nies who work together to help you feel 
secure about your future. 

One way we do it is by offering you 
Blue Chip financial products. From interest 
earning protection plans to money market 
accounts and mutual funds, Another is by 
having professional advisors who work 
closely with you to help choose products 
that fit your changing financial situation. 

Trust your financial future to the 
CM Alliance. 

We can’t predict what will happen 
tomorrow. We'll simply help you prepare 
for it better than anybody else. 


Alliance 


An Alliance of Blue Chip companies 
offering persona insurance. disability 
Y. Petireny iness plans 
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THE BEST JAGUAR EVER BUILT. 


The fluid lines of a celebrated shape: 
sEaecoltleiiismemecesaeoueliso-isisien 
The security of a 3 year, 36,000 milewarranty. 


Universally acclaimed as one of the 
utiful automobiles ever cre- 
> Je guar XJ6 is a sculpture in 

ts ge rving fluid shape is 
unique in a world of boxlike luxury 
cars. Subtly suggesting the rounded 
musculature of the sleek cat whose 
name it b the XJ6 is a metaphor 


Within the Jaguar's marvelously 


ilent cabin, elegant polished walnut 

and soft fragrant leather provide the 

tasteful opulence that one expects In 

Numerous 

S es—includ- 

itrol, an electric sun- 

slimate control, a 40- 

watt mn ound system, power 
windows, é 


more—are standard equipment 

A masterful road car, the XJ6 
combines thoroughly proven me- 
chanical systems to produce the 
acclaimed Jaguar performance and 
handling characteristics. Powered 
by a dual overhead cam engine that 
has been refined through billions 
of highway miles, it is extremely re- 
liable. Jaguar's celebrated four- 
wheel independent suspension sys- 
tem ma athletically agile and 
surefoot 

Honed to a ke edge through 
years of setae on, the XJ6 has 
been the object of continuous evo- 
lutionary development. Today, the 
highly refined 1986 XJ6 comes with 
the security of a new three year 
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36,000 mile limited warranty. For 
complete information see our war- 
ranty at your Jaguar dealer 

We enthusiastically invite you to 
take a test drive today. Spend a few 
minutes sampling the various refine- 
ments that mark this proven classic 
the best Jaguar sedan ever built 

For the name of the Jaguar dealer 
nearest you, Call this toll-free number 
today: (800) 447-4700. Jaguar Cars 
Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605 


J TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 
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| E.B. White: 1899-1985 


! magine a house filled with books, and 
then try to track down the one bearing 
his name. The Elements of Style should be 
somewhere by the desk where the letters 
get written. The clutter of the children’s 
rooms ought to yield dog-eared copies of 
Charlotte's Web, Stuart Little and The 
Trumpet of the Swan. The Essays and Let- 
ters are both within easy reach of the 
overstuffed armchair in front of the fire- 
place. For A Subtreasury of American Hu- 
mor, the best bet is probably 
the bedside table in the guest 
room, where Aunt Mary left 
it a month or so ago. E.B. 
White’s death last week, at 
86, was cause for sadness in 
many spots in millions of 
homes. 

By the time he was 30, 
White had earned a reputa- 
tion as a master of luminous 
prose, and over a career that 
spanned more than 50 years, 
he never let his standards or 
his audience down. He in- 
sisted that words, his own 
and others’, should commu- 
nicate rather than confuse: 
“When you say something, 
make sure you have said it 
The chances of your having 
said it are only fair.’ He had 
no patience with the sloppy 
or faddish. The spreading 
misuse of the term hopefully drew a pithy 
rebuke: “This once useful adverb meaning 
‘with hope’ has been distorted and is now 
widely used to mean ‘I hope’ or “it is to be 
hoped.’ Such use is not merely wrong, it is 
silly.” He gave “finalize” even shorter 
shrift: “A pompous, ambiguous verb.” 
Funny was a word that should also be 
held at arm’s length: “Nothing becomes 
funny by being labeled so.” 

White would have achieved eminence 
in any case, but the path he took ambled 
through a series of happy circumstances. 
The sixth child of a well-to-do piano man- 
ufacturer, he grew up in Mount Vernon, a 
tree-lined suburb of New York City. He 
went to Cornell, where he gladly surren- 
dered his given names, Elwyn Brooks, for 
the moniker Andy (after Andrew D. 
White, the university’s first president). 
After graduation, White held jobs in jour- 
nalism and advertising without finding an 
employer who could make good use of his 
whimsical temperament and lapidary 
prose. 

Along came Harold Ross, the de- 
manding young editor of a new magazine 
called The New Yorker. White submitted 
pieces to the fledgling publication, one of 
which appeared in an early issue. Before 
long he was invited to take a staff posi- 
tion. Reluctant to report to any office on a 








A Master of Luminous Prose 
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fixed schedule, he nevertheless showed up 
for an interview. There he met Katharine 
Angell, the fiction editor. He remem- 
bered later that “she had a lot of black 
hair and the knack of making a young 
contributor feel at ease.” He did not know 
at that moment that the course of his pro- 
fessional and personal lives had been set 
for good. 

He and Katharine fell in love and 
married, after her divorce, in 1929. They 
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ine: reporting the small workings of nature 


lived happily ever after until her death in 
1977, He also joined The New Yorker and, 
along with Founding Editor Ross and 
Contributor James Thurber, gave the 
magazine its voice and character. White 
could do, and did, everything Ross want- 
ed. He took over “Notes and Comment,” 
the opening section of each week’s “Talk 
of the Town.” These paragraphs did not 
take political sides but mused, sometimes 
acerbically, on the passing scene. Using 
the editorial “we,” White once described 








Wilbur examining Charlotte’s web 





Printing when two pleasures coincide. 





how this process worked: “We write as we 
please and the magazine publishes as it 
pleases. When the two pleasures coincide, 
something gets into print.” He also 
turned his hand to cartoon captions 
(“Mother: ‘It’s broccoli, dear.’ Child: ‘I 
say it’s spinach and I say the hell with 
it.) and to “Newsbreaks,” those col- 
umn-ending snippets of published gaffes, 
capped by New Yorker quips. A Pitts- 
burgh paper once garbled as follows: 
“Gent's laundry taken home. Or serve at 
parties at night.” White’s response: “Oh, 
take it home.” 

His competence at The New Yorker 
eventually bored him. In 1938, he and 
Katharine moved to a 40-acre farm in 
North Brooklin, on the 
Maine seacoast. Ross was 
flabbergasted by the deser- 
tion of his most valuable 
player: “He just sails around 
in some God damn _ boat.” 
Farming and rural life en- 
chanted White, although he 
wrote Thurber in 1938, “I 
don’t know which is more 
discouraging, literature or 
chickens.” He kept tending 
to both, writing a monthly 
column called “One Man’s 
Meat” for Harper's maga- 
zine between 1938 and 1943. 
He continued to contribute 
to The New Yorker via the 
post office. The children’s 
books and gatherings of es- 
says that would ensure his 
fame followed with reassur- 
ing regularity. 

Because he so consis- 
tently favored straight talk over polemics 
and specific details over abstractions, 
White has been dismissed in some quar- 
ters as a miniaturist a little too long on 
charm and short on substance. It is true 
that big ideas seldom engaged him unless 
they could be broken down into parts that 
made clear and common sense. His re- 
sponse to the hue and cry for loyalty oaths 
during the Communist witch hunts in the 
early 1950s was typical. He ignored ideol- 
ogy and compressed the body politic into 
a single form: “If a man is in health, he 
doesn’t need to take anybody else’s tem- 
perature to know where he is going.” 

Since he so carefully watched and re- 
ported the small workings of nature, 
nothing that White wrote is very far re- 
moved from the central subject of life and 
death. In the long run, if there is one, 
Charlotte's Web should overshadow any 
number of manifestos. The story of how 
Wilbur the pig was saved by the unusual 
weaving skills of Charlotte the spider has 
taught countless children, many of them 
now middle-aged, how to weep and exult 
at the same moment. Wilbur's tribute to 
his departed benefactor bears repeating, 
with a nod to the man who created them 
both: “It is not often that someone comes 
along who is a true friend and a good 
writer.” —By Paul Gray 
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The Double Life of an AIDS Victim 








Rock Hudson: 1925-1985 
“oO ne of these days I’m going to have 

a lot to tell,” Rock Hudson once 
promised a friend. The day never came, 
and when Hudson died of AIDS at his 
home in Beverly Hills last week, his story, 
as he alone might have told it, died with 
him. But it was clear that the role he 
played in life was more dramatic, and in- 
finitely sadder, than any of the parts he 
had assumed in 65 movies and several TV 
series. For 37 years he had led a double 
life: in public he was a romantic star, 
adored by millions of women, admired by 
millions of men; in private he was a ho- 
mosexual who bitterly resented the lies 
and deceptions that he felt had been 
forced upon him. 

Yet in one of those plot twists that any 
screenwriter would have rejected as too 
improbable to consider, in the last weeks 
of his life Hudson became perhaps the 
most famous homosexual in the world, a 
man whose fatal! illness belatedly focused 
public attention on the disease that killed 
him. If he had succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, his death would probably have occa- 
sioned only a brief notice; because he was 
the most celebrated known victim of AIDS, 
it became a significant event. 

In keeping with his all-American im- 
age, Hudson, 59, was born in the heart- 
land, in Winnetka, Ill. His mother was a 
telephone operator, and his father, Roy 
Scherer, was an automobile mechanic 
who left the family when his son was a 
child. When his mother remarried, little 
Roy assumed his stepfather’s surname, 
Fitzgerald. After that, his boyhood was so 
normal and wholesome that one of his 
high school chums was later to recall, “It 
looked like apple pie and ice cream to 
me.” Roy saw wartime service as a Navy 
airplane mechanic, then headed 
west to Hollywood. He had once 
seen Jon Hall swim across a la- 
goon in John Ford’s South Sea ro- 
mance The Hurricane, and, as he 
later told it, said to himself, “I 
can do that.” 

And so he could. After hang- 
ing around studio gates for sever- 
al months, he was introduced to 
famed Agent Henry Willson. 
“You're not bad looking. Can you 
act?” asked Willson. “No,” said 
the young man. “What did you 
say, feller?” asked the incredu- 
lous agent. “I said, no, I can’t 
act.” To which Willson replied: 
“Good. I think I can do some- 
thing for you. Sit down.” Willson 
transformed Roy Fitzgerald into 
Rock Hudson and secured him 
an apprenticeship in one of the 





Showing signs of illness earlier this year 


Pictures. Fighter Squadron (1948) was his 
first film. During the next six years, 25 
others followed, like The Iron Man and 
Air Cadet. The studio was his school. By 
the time his first big picture, The Magnifi- 
cent Obsession, came along in 1954, he 
was able to establish his film personality: 
steady, likable, a man among men. 

The actor who had been inspired by 
Hall’s breaststroke never turned into 
Laurence Olivier, never attempted the 
challenging parts taken by such contem- 
poraries as Marlon Brando and Mont- 
gomery Clift, who reached deep into 
themselves to express their characters. 
Hudson knew his limitations, and what 
he did, he did well. One of his most suc- 
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Playing for laughs with Doris Day in Send Me No Flowers (1964) 





cessful roles was that of the Texas patri- 
arch in Giant (1956), for which he re- 
ceived an Academy Award nomination. 
His real talent, however, was for light ro- 
mantic comedy, beginning with Pillow 
Talk (1959), in which he was first teamed 
with Doris Day, and ending with his TV 
series of the °70s, McMillan and Wife. He 
possessed not only a sure sense of timing 
but a natural and self-deprecating man- 
ner that enabled him to have fun with sex 
without putting audiences off by actually 
making fun of sex. His final appearance 
as an actor was on last season’s Dynasty, 
in which he unsuccessfully chased Krystle 
(Linda Evans). He was already looking 
drawn and gaunt, causing many to specu- 
late about his health. 

The public Hudson was summed up 
by a list of his performances. In private, 
he had to live by a double standard that 
seemed, in the last few years, to make him 
cynical and even resentful. From the mo- 
ment he attracted enough attention to be 
noticed by gossip columnists, he had to lie 
to hide the inescapable fact that he was 
attracted to men rather than women. In 
1955, when a scandal magazine threat- 
ened to expose his sexual preference, Uni- 
versal arranged a hasty marriage of con- 
venience with Henry Willson’s secretary 
Phyllis Gates. Divorce followed. 

Hudson was still hiding as recently as 
1980. “Look, I know lots of gays in Holly- 
wood, and most of them are nice guys,” he 
told the London Daily Mirror, which was 
indelicate enough to ask if he was homo- 
sexual. “Some have tried it on with me, 
but I've said, ‘Come on, now. You've got 
the wrong guy.’ ” In fact, he had a long- 
time male lover, and he made no secret of 
his homosexuality to the show-business 
friends whose discretion he knew he could 
count on. His secret became public in 
July, when he flew to Paris hoping for 
treatment with an experimental AIDS 
drug not then available in the US. His ill- 
ness had progressed too far. Several days 
later, he returned to Los Angeles 
on a stretcher, in a Boeing 747 
that he had chartered. 

The disease took its inevita- 
ble course. Hudson was too ill to 
appear at a Hollywood AIDS ben- 
efit on Sept. 19, which raised $1 
million. Such an outpouring of 
money would not have come 
about had it not been for Hudson's 
illness. Nor, without the subse- 
quent publicity, is it likely that 
both houses of Congress would 
have moved last week toward 
vastly increasing the appropria- 
tions for AIDS research. From his 
misfortune good fortune may 
have sprung. His friend and Giant 
co-star Elizabeth Taylor wrote 
perhaps the most eloquent epi- 
taph: “Please God, he has not died 
in vain.” —By Gerald Clarke. Report- 
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As midwestern wholesome as apple pie and ice cream. 


ed by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles | 
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Adieu, Ma Belle 
Simone Signoret: 1921-1985 


ith her full, sensuous mouth, long- 

lashed blue eyes and cascading 
blond hair, she was one of the most se- 
ductive starlets of the postwar years. But 
as the looks faded and a web of wrin- 
kles covered a once lovely face, she gave 
some of her most memorable perfor- 
mances in the roles of older women. She 
also scored unexpected triumphs with 
her pen, publishing three best-selling 
books since 1976. When she died last 
week at 64, of cancer, in the Normandy 
village of Autheuil-Authouillet, Simone 
Signoret had attained far more than 
movie stardom. “For more than 40 
years,” declared President Frangois 
Mitterrand, “she spoke to the hearts of 
the French people.” 

Born Simone Kaminker in Wiesba- 
den, Germany, where her father was an 
officer in the post-World War I French 
occupation force, she grew up in the af- 
fluent Paris suburb of Neuilly. When 
the Nazis invaded France in 1940, her 
father, a Jew, fled to Britain to join 
Charles de Gaulle’s Free French army. 
Simone remained in France with her 
family, adopting her mother’s maiden 
name—Signoret—to escape detection by 
the Nazis, and worked as a secretary 
for the Paris daily Les Nouveaux 
Temps. 

She soon left the paper because of 
its pro-German sympathies and im- 
mersed herself in the intellectual and 
artistic life that flourished around the 
Café de Flore on Paris’ Left Bank. 
Those contacts led to her first walk-on 
movie parts and, in 1946, to a starring 
role in Jacques Feyder’s Macadam. 

Thus began an acting career that 
spanned more than 40 films and four 
decades. Among her best-known early 




















































BORN. To Mary Cunningham, 34, onetime 
prodigy of the Bendix Corp. who quit her 
post as a vice president in 1980 after ru- 
mors linked her romantically with her 
boss; and her husband William Agee, 47, 
former chairman of Bendix: their first 
child (he has three children from a previ- 
ous marriage), a daughter; in Dorchester, 
Mass. Name: Mary Alana. Weight: 9 Ibs. 
40z. The couple now run Semper Enter- 
prises, a venture-capital firm. 























DIED. Charles Collingwood, 68, debonair 
CBS radio and television correspondent 
who over four decades covered World 
War II, the White House and Viet Nam; 
of cancer; in New York City. Colling- 
wood joined CBS in 1941 as part of Broad- 
caster Edward R. Murrow’s London 
team. He was the network’s first U.N. 
correspondent and the first U.S. televi- 
sion newsman to visit North Viet Nam. 
In 1963 he won a Peabody Award for his 
televised tour of the White House with 
Jacqueline Kennedy. 





pictures were Casque d’Or (1952), which 
won her the British Film Academy 
award for her portrayal of a free spirit, 
and Room at the Top (1959), for which 
she was awarded the Oscar for best ac- 
tress, in the sensitively played role of a 
woman who was jilted by an ambitious 
younger lover. By then, at the age of 37, 
Signoret had reached a turning point in 


The much beloved actress 





Speaking to the hearts of the French. 


her professional life. “That is a difficult 
age for an actress,” she recalled in an 
interview in 1978. “It means that when 
she is still pretty good-looking, she must 
decide that interesting parts are going 
to be on the other side of the line and 
that it is useless to hang on to those 
branches of youth.” 

Through the 1960s and °70s, as 
chain-smoking and drinking took their 
toll on her health, Signoret was increas- 
ingly cast as a gutsy, worldly older 















woman. Probably her best performance 
of the period was in Moshe Mizrahi’s 
1977 film, La Vie Devant Soi (Madame 
Rosa in English), in which she played a 
Jewish ex-prostitute and survivor of a 
concentration camp. The theme of Jew- 
ish life in France was also the subject of 
her best-selling novel, Adieu, Volodia, 
which appeared this year. She had pre- 
viously published two memoirs, Nostal- 
gia Isn't What It Used to Be (1976) and 
Le Lendemain, elle était souriante 
(1979). 

Signoret’s autobiographical works 
filled in the details of a_ personal 
life whose outlines were already well 
known. Divorced from Director Yves 
Allégret in 1949, she married Actor- 
Singer Yves Montand two years later. 
Despite Montand’s well-publicized fling 
with Marilyn Monroe in 1960, the cou- 
ple were together for 36 years. “I love 
her more than ever today,’ Montand 
told an interviewer in 1972, “because 
she is a woman of extraordinary vitality 
and enthusiasm.” 

One enthusiasm that the couple 
shared throughout their marriage was 
left-wing politics. Although they never 
joined the Communist Party, Signoret 
and Montand were considered two of 
France’s best-known fellow travelers un- 
til the Soviets’ 1956 invasion of Hungary 
dashed their faith in the Soviet Union 
as the wave of the future. They never 
wavered in their support for human- 
rights causes, however. Signoret was 
most recently active on behalf of the 
“SOS-Racisme” antiracist movement in 
France. But as she put it last spring, 
“I have crossed the border into anti- 
Communism.” Summing up her career, 
Author Max Gallo wrote last week, “She 
will remain the voice of a century that is 
ending, a century that she helped us live 
through with a throbbing heart, both sin- 
cere and deceived ... always fighting, 
never abdicating.’’ —By Thomas A. Sancton 





DIED. Helen Macinnes, 77, best-selling nov- 
elist of international intrigue; in New 
York City. Four of her 21 books, includ- 
ing Above Suspicion and Assignment in 
Brittany, were made into movies. She was 
married for 46 years to Gilbert Highet, 
the noted classics scholar and critic who 
accompanied her on European research 
trips and who died in 1978. 







DIED. Herbert Bayer, 85, Austrian-born de- 
signer, painter, architect, photographer 
and one of the last surviving master 
teachers of the Bauhaus school, which be- 
lieved that modern art and architecture 
should respond to the industrial world; in 
Montecito, Calif. Bayer was celebrated 
for his contributions to the Container 
Corp. of America’s “Great Ideas of West- 
ern Man” campaign in 1950; during the 
1940s he played an important role in the 
renovation plan for Aspen, Colo. 

















DIED. Charles F. Richter, 85, pioneer seis- 
mologist who between 1932 and 1935 
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helped devise the Richter scale, universal- 
ly used to measure the magnitude of 
earthquakes; of coronary-artery disease; 
in Pasadena, Calif. Richter’s interest in 
earthquakes was so great, he had a seis- 
mograph installed in his living room. In 
his final days, he avidly followed news re- 
ports on the Mexico City temblors from 
his hospital bed. 


DIED. André Kertész, 91, one of the centu- 
ry’s most lyrical photographers; in New 
York City. Kertész, born in Budapest, be- 
came a pioneer of photojournalism before 
World War I; after he came to the U.S. in 
1936, he worked for such magazines as 
House & Garden, Harper's Bazaar and 
Vogue, but his artistry was largely unap- 
preciated. His candid use of the 35-mm 
camera captured Paris and Greenwich 
Village street life and inspired such crafts- 
men as Henri Cartier-Bresson and 
Brassai. Says Photographer Cornell Capa: 
“He didn’t get recognition for so long. 
And when it came, it was too late.” 
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hen Maurice Sendak’s dark fantasy 
Where the Wild Things Are first ap- 
peared between covers in 1963, some 
adults were disturbed by its unapologetic 
depiction of a child’s raw emotions. In the 
deceptively gentle pastels of the slender 
338-word book lurked naked monsters 
from the id, great horned behemoths who 
“gnashed their terrible teeth and rolled 
their terrible eyes and showed their terri- 
ble claws” to the book’s naughty young 
hero, Max. One alarmed reviewer wrote 
that Sendak’s volume should not be “left 
about where a sensitive child might find it 
to pore over in the twilight.” Children, 
with a greater capacity to find innocent 
pleasure in phantasms than their fearful 
elders, almost immediately took to Wild 
Things, making it one of the most popular 
of Sendak’s books 
Now adults face a new test of their 
mettle. Where the Wild Things Are, a 45- 
minute opera with music by British Com- 
poser Oliver Knussen and sets, costumes 
and libretto by Sendak, received its 
American stage premiere two weeks ago 
at the Minnesota Opera in St. Paul. Like 
the book, the opera promises to become a 
minor classic 
This is in large measure Sendak’s do- 
ing. The Connecticut-based author and il- 
lustrator, who also designed a sparkling 
production of Prokofiev’s The Love for 
Three Oranges that premiered at the New 
York City Opera last month, has bril- 
liantly re-created his fable for the stage, 
giving it a disarming, storybook two-di- 
mensionality. There is the wolf-suited 
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Max and furry monsters: rolling their eyes and gnashing their terrible teeth 


Mastering the Wild Things 


In St. Paul, a children’s classic by Maurice Sendak goes operatic 


Max (Soprano Karen Beardsley), a youth- 
ful holy terror who hangs his Teddy bear 
and decapitates his toy soldiers. There is 
Max's snug bedroom, where he is com- 
manded to repair without supper after his 
mother (Mezzo Mary King) loses patience 
with his antics. Just as in the book, the 
room blossoms into an enchanted forest 
and is, in turn, transformed into a broad 
ocean upon which floats a bark named 
Max that takes the boy to the volcanic 
land of the Wild Things. Even the smoke- 
snorting sea monster that pops up from 
the waves to terrorize Max makes an on- 
stage appearance 

But most impressive are the Wild 
Things. Standing nine to twelve feet tall 
and made of Lycra, a synthetic fabric, 
stretched over an aluminum frame and 
adorned with yak hair, they are remark- 
ably lifelike and utterly faithful to Sen- 
dak’s vision. Actors inside the costumes 
manipulate the mouths and arms by 
means of levers, while technicians in the 
audience control the movements of the 
eyes and noses. (The singers who provide 
the voices of the creatures are miked off- 
stage.) Even jaded adults get a joyful fris- 
son when Moishe, Tzippy, Bruno, Ber- 
nard and Emil come bouncing onstage, 
rolling their terrible eyes and gnashing 
their terrible teeth. Constructed by Brit- 
ons Paul and Gill Fowler for the world 
premiere of the opera at Glyndebourne 
last year, they were refined and improved 
for the American production. Brought to 
life by Knussen’s witty score, which slyly 
quotes from composers as disparate as 





| of anarchy 


Mussorgsky and Debussy, they may be 
the most engaging anthropomorphs to ap- 
pear on the operatic stage since Maurice 
Ravel breathed life into a Chinese cup, a 
catand a tree in L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 
the 1925 prototype for Wild Things 
Knussen, 33, who came to interna- 
tional attention as a 15-year-old when he 
conducted his Symphony No. / with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, employs a 
free but conservative modern idiom to 
conjure up Max’s fantastic experiences 
In one scene, when the Wild Things, hav- 
ing discovered that little Max is the wild- 
est thing of them all, crown him their 
king, Knussen appropriates the obsessive, 
bell-like motif of the coronation scene 
from Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov. Espe- 
cially effective is the naively Stravinskian 
Wild Rumpus, in which Max and his co- 
hort dance a childish bacchanale in praise 
Knussen, while no avant- 
garde pathbreaker, has become a solid 
crafisman in the sturdy British tradition 
of William Walton and Arnold Bax 
Director Frank Corsaro staged Wild 
Things vividly, reveling in Max’s violent 
rebelliousness and setting the Wild Things 
lurching about with a barely restrained 
glee. The tessitura, or range, of the role of 
Max lies high, which impeded the clarity 
of Beardsley’s diction (When will compos- 
ers writing in English realize this?), but she 
sang sweetly and admirably captured the 
boy’s moods, including his relieved peni- 
tence at the end. In the pit, Pinchas Zuker- 
man led the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra 











Sendak displays some tame creations 


in a confident and polished performance 

Recently, the costumes for the 1981 
Corsaro-Sendak production of Janacek’s 
The Cunning Little Vixen at the New 
York City Opera were destroyed by fire in 
a New Jersey warehouse. The sting of that 
loss, however, should be partly assuaged 
by the pair’s Minnesota triumph. Even if, 
musically, Wild Things is not on the ex- 
alted level of the Ravel and Janacek 
works, it should still be given the chance 
to delight every child and terrorize every 
parent in the land. By Michael Walsh 
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Take some of the best things 
about your family room, put 
them on four wheels, and you 
begin to get the idea of what a 
Dodge wagon is all about. 

Because, inside a Dodge 
you'll find plenty of living room 
for you and your family. Even 
our smallest wagon has avail- 
Fle) (mre: lalate (0) atoll ol ae)e) (oma vare| 
our B-350 Maxiwagon can 
handle a family reunion with 
optional seating for up to 15 
full-size adults. 

You'll find a Dodge wagon 
Tereyent(o)at-|0) (om @reyeel(eyar-le) (ace) 
drive. With standard features 
like power steering and power 
front disc brakes. And comfort- 


able to ride in. With luxury 
options like plush command 
chairs, tilt steering wheel, front 
Elate Bco-lar-limeeyetelleleelterce-teve| 
heat on most models, and an 
outstanding AM stereo/FM 
stereo system with cassette. 
You'll also find that a Dodge 
wagon is solidly built. In fact, 
Dodge wagons are built so well, 
they’re the only wagons covered 
by a standard 5 year/50,000 
mile Protection Plan. The best 
truck warranty in the business. 
Only Dodge Backs Every 
Truck It Builds With 
5/50 Protection, Standard. 
We have so much confidence in 
the quality of the trucks we 
build, we back them with the 
same warranty we give the cars 
we build. With our standard 


5 year or 50,000 mile Protection 
Plan* Nobody else...not Ford, 
not Chevy, not the imports... 
does that. When we say we 
build tough trucks, we prove it. 

Put all this together and you 
can see why Dodge has been 
the #1 selling line of wagons in 
America for the past 3 years. So, 
S(oyiementrecenniemm CoM l Best) cor Belle 
fit in a wagon built by Dodge. 


*Limited warranty on the engine, 


powertrain and 
against outer body rust-through. Excludes leases. 
Restrictions apply. See copy at dealer. 
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